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DECEMBER. 


“O winds how! not so long and loud; 
Nor with your vengeance arm the snow ; 
Bear hence each heavy-loaded cloud, 
And let the twinkling star-beams glow.” 


Work for the Month. 


‘The chief interest on the farm at this season 
‘to put everything snugly into winter quar- 
making all suitable provision promptly, 
t nothing, whether stock or crops, may 
fer from the pinchings of jack frost, or, 
se still, from chilling storms of wind, rain 
menow. One day’s exposure to a cold rain 
ii take away the profits of a week’s good 
ting, and a cow giving milk will show in 
e falling off of her daily flow (so experi- 
ed dairy people tell us) the cost of such 
posure. The cow is not singular in this re- 
eet—she suffers under a general law. 


STOCK-YARD. 


Mor reasons above suggested, give the stock- 
id special attention,having a place for every- 
g, and everything in its piace. All cattle 
lid be now in good condition. The rich 
irage of the fall months, the temperate 
ther and exemption from flies and other 
Moyances, give them opportunity for their 
ter preparation. This thrifty state gives 
t advantage in the wintering, and with it 
simply shameful to have them come out 
Me spring poor, hide-bound, with hollow- 
Mand other evils of poverty and destitu- 





cows. 

Such cows as give milk must have com- 
fortable stalls, entirely protected from the 
weather, and be fed with corn-fodder, clover 
hay or other good provender, with meal and 
bran, and roots of some kind. The profit in 
milk will be proportioned to the quantity of 
good food digested. Care must be taken here, 
however, that on any change of food it be not 
over-done as to quantity, but that the increase 
be gradual, up to the point of greatest profit. 
To adjust this properly, needs care and cau-. 
tion. 

CALVES. 

See that these are carried through the win- 
ter, not only with their lives, but thriftily and 
in growing condition. They need not be fat- 
tened or forced, but they should have a rea- 
sonable increase of bone and flesh from three 
months’ feeding, and go out to pasture in 
spring with life and spirits enough to make a 
profitable run through the season of grass. 

WORKING OXEN. 

These should have a separate feeding place, 
and a due and regular supply of food. There 
should be no opportunity of their interfering 
with other cattle, or being interfered with. 


HORSES AND MULES. 

When these have regular work they must 
have, of course, regular attention, not only as 
to food and water, but grooming and stabling. 
Especially is it needful to rub and dry them 
off, and clean their legs and feet of mud, &c 
when they come from work. Boxes instea* 
of stalls, with a pair of work-horses to each 
box, would be a great improvement. 
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SHEEP. 


Sheep have better health for a free range of 
the pasture grounds during good weather.— 
This gives them, however, a distaste for their 
dry food, which should, therefore, be of such 
quality as to tempt them. It is found good 
economy to give a small quantity of grain 
daily, if done with proper judgment. A shel- 
ter must be provided for bad weather, and 
when the severity of winter comes on it is 
well to confine them here until they have had 
their morning feed. 

HOGS. 

The stock hogs should be sufficiently fed 

with grain to keep them in good order, and 


should have dry beds and comfortable shelter 


apart from other stock. Especially keep them 
away from heaps of manure, which give them 
cough and disease of the skin if they sleep in 


them. 
CORN CROP. 


The crop of corn should be got into the 
cribs as early as it can be done, and the shucks 
put away for the use of working oxen or other 
cattle. It is a matter of convenience and 


very consistent with prudent management, to | 


measure the corn with care as it goes into the 
crib and keep account of what comes out. 
TOBACCO. 

The preparation of the crop for market will 
be now begun and carried forward as the 
* weather allows. Press of other work often 
leads the planter to postpone stripping until 


a later period, and with a full crop this re- 
sults in throwing too much of the work into | 


the spring, and interference with the impor- 
tant work of that season. 

Look well to the proper assortment of quali- 
ties, and see that neatness is observed both in 
tying and handling, that the bulks are laid 
well and the stalks thrown well up into a cor- 


ner of the house, and not thrown out into the | 


rain. 
MANURES. 


Use now and at all times such material'as 
can be commanded, in making compost heaps | 


for necessary purposes. Be sure, especially, 

that there be abundant coarse matter to min- 

gle with the manures of every description. 
PLOUGHING. 


Take any opportunity that may offer to 
plough such land as will profit by exposure 
to frost, as clay and old sward. All such 
work done now puts forward the spring work 


| in this important particular, and in wet 
springs, as the two just past, may expedite 
| very much the planting of the crops. 

















FENCING AND GATES. 


Get together, as opportunity offers, mate- 
| rial for fences and gates, to be got in readi- 
‘ness for use during the winter. Put a good 

gate wherever needed. 


CURING MEAT. 


As this is the season of hog-killing and of 
| putting up other meats for future use, the fol- 
{lowing recipe will be found convenient to 
such as have not a suitable one on hand. It 
is of the best quality : 

To 1000 pounds of meat put three pecks of 
| fine Liverpool salt and four pounds of,salt- 
petre. Put neither pepper, sugar nor mo- 
lasses with the foregoing. Pack in a cask, 
| the bottom of which must be perforated with 
| holes, to allow the drip of bloody water to 
| pass off. Let it remain three weeks, and then 
smoke every morning with green hickory 
| wood, having the fire as far away from the 
| meat as practicable, so that the smoke may 
cool before reaching it. 
| Another recipe, perhaps equally good, pre- 
| scribes 8 pounds of salt, 2 ounces of saltpetre, 
| 14 ounces of potash, 2 pounds of brown sugar, 
| or 1 quart of molasses, and 1 ounce of red 
| pepper, to be dissolved in 5 gallons of water 
| for every 100 pounds of meat. 


| 


The Vegetable Garden. 





DECEMBER. 


There is little to be done in the garden now, 
but to finish up such work as hae been here- 
tofore suggested. 

Plants in Frames.—About midday of all 
fine days raise the sashes to give air to the 
plants, close before night, and in severe weather 
cover with mats. 

Beds of Stiff Clay—Dig these as oppor 
‘tunity offers for exposure to the action of 
frost. 

Manures.—Well prepared composts being 
of especial value for many spring crops, the 
sooner they are prepared the better, as they 
improve with age. 

Newly Planted Trees and Shrubs.—Protect 
the roots of these by throwing around them 
coarse litter, not thick enough, however, to 
harbor mice, or what is better, perhaps, 
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banking up the earth around them, to be re- 
moved in spring. 

Plants not strictly hardy may be protected 
by wrapping their stems with straw or mat- 
ting, that will intercept the sun’s rays, and 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing. 

Other Work.—-Carry manure on ground 
where it may be needed during freezing 
weather ; gather all litter and trash; put away 
all sticks and poles that may be used another 
season, and get new ones from the woods for 
the coming season. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Pears, apples, gooseberries, currants, and all 
the hardier fruits, may be pruned during the 
winter months; peaches and other stone fruits 
should be deferred till towards spring. Rub 
and scrape off moss from trees, and wash with 
lye or soap and water. 





The Roots of Plants. 


In his work entitled “How Crops Grow,” 
§. W. Johnson says: 


The quantity of roots actually attached to 
my plant is usually far greater than can be 
estimated by roughly lifting them from the 
wil. To extricate the roots of wheat or clo- 
ver, for example, from the earth, completely, 
sa matter of no little difficulty. Schubart 
has made the most satisfactory observations 
We possess on the roots of several important 
tops, growing in the field. He separated 
them from the soil by the following expedi- 
tt, An excavation was made in the field to 
the depth of six feet, and a stream of water 
was directed against the vertical wall of soil 
until it was washed away, so that the roots of 
the plants growing in it were laid bare. The 
tots thus exposed in a field of rye, in one of 
hans, and in a bed of garden peas, presented 
the appearance of a mat, or felt of white fibres, 
oa depth of about four feet from the surface 
ofthe ground. 


The roots of winter wheat he observed as 
ip as seven feet, in a light subsoil, forty- 
even days after sowing. The depth of the 
Nots of winter wheat, winter rye, and winter 
tlza, as well as of clover was three to four 
let, The roots of clover one year old, were 
liree and a half feet long; those of two years 
ii clover were but four inches longer. The 





quantity of roots per cent. of the entire plant 
in the dry state was found: Winter wheat, 
examined the last day of April, 40 per cent.; 
winter wheat, May, 22 per cent.; winter rye 
examined last day of April, 34 per cent. ; peas 
examined at the time of blossom, 24 per cent. 
Hellriegel carefully examined the radication of 
barley and oats, and, for this purpose, raised 
plants in large glass pots and separated their 
roots from the soil by careful washing with 
water. He observed that directly from the 
base of the stem, twenty to thirty roots branch 
off sideways and downward. 

These roots at their point of issue have a 
diameter of 1-25 of an inch, but a little lower 
the diameter diminishes to about 1-100 of an 
inch. Retaining this diameter, they pass 
downward, dividing and branching to a cer- 
tain depth. From these main roots branch 
out innumerable side roots, which branch 
again and so on, filling every crevice and pore 
of the soil. To ascertain the total length of 
root he weighed and ascertained the length of 
selected average proportions. Weighing then 
the entire root system, he calculated the entire 
length. He estimated the length of the roots 
of a vigorous barley-plant, at 128 feet, and 
that of an oat plant at 150 feet. He found a 


~small bulk of good fine soil sufficed for this 


development—1-40 cubic foot answered for a 
barley plant, 1-32 cubic foot for an oat plant. 
In these experiments Hellriegel observed also 
that the quality of the soil influenced the de- 
velopment. In rich porous garden soil, a 
barley plant produced 128 feet of roots: but 
in a coarse-grained compacted soil, a similar 
plant had but 80 feet of roots. 





Buiack INK FROM ELDER BERRtES.—The 
bruised berries are placed in an earthen vessel 
and kept in a warm place for three days, then 
pressed out and filtered. The filtered juice is 
of such an intense dark color that it takes 
200 parts of water to reduce it to the shade 
of dark red wine. Add to 124 quarts of this 
filtered juice 1 oz. of sulphate of iron and the 
same quantity of crude of pyroligneous acid; 
and an ink is prepared which, when first used, 
has a violet color, but when dry is indigo-blue 
black. This is superior in many respects to 
that prepared with galls; it does not become 
thick so soon, it flows easier from the pen 
without gumming, and, in writing, the letters 
do not run into one another.—Deutsche Ind. 
Zeilung. 
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For the ‘American Farmer.” 


Silk Culture. 
(Continued from the September number.) 

SEconD PERt1op.—The duration is four days. 
At this period they occupy a considerably 
larger space. Temperature 18°-19° Raumer. 
After the casting of their skin, fresh air is as 
essential as food and moderate warmth, and 
no food has to be given, even for as long as 
86 hours, until all worms have awaked.— 
From now the most rigid attention has to be 
paid to their cleaning, as well as to cleanli- 
ness of the whole room. If sick worms are 
noticed, which can be detected by the change 
of color, they must instantly be removed to 
prevent contagion. If it is apparent that all 
the worms have awoke, and they stretch their 
heads as if in search of food, then is the time 
to enlarge their space. To effect this, small 
twigs of mulberries are spread over the 
worms, on which the worms will instantly 
crawl. The twigs, with the worms on, are 
placed on boards, which are carried to the 
hurdles intended for them, and there placed 
in rows. After this has been done, the feed- 
ing takes lace. 

First day.—Two pound and a half of fine 
mulberry twigs and as much fine chopped 
leaves. This is given to them in three meals, 
of which the first, consisting of eight ounces, 
must be the smallest. 

Second day requires seven pounds of well 
cleaned and fine cut leaves. 

Third day.—Eight pounds of leaves, pre- 
pared like the day before, are required. The 
first meal must be the heaviest, as the worms 
commence to lose their appetite towards the 
evening, on account of their going to cast 
their skin. 

Fourth day.—Only eight and one-quarter 
pounds of leaves are needed, as the worms go 
to sleep in the course of the day. It is de- 
sirable at this period to change the air more 
than generally. Temperature 18°-19° R. must 
be restored by lighting fires. 

THIRD PERIOD.—Five days. 
18°-20° R. ; 

First day.—Three and one-half pounds of 
leaves and as many twigs; leaves not so fine 
chopped. 

Second day.—F ourteen pounds of leaves, in- 
creasing meals. 

Third day.—Twenty-three pounds of leaves 
—first meal the largest. 

Fourth day.—Thirteen pounds of leaves. 


Temperature 





Fifth day.—Seven pounds of leaves. 

Fourtu Periop.—Six days. Temperature 
18° R. 

First day—Nine and one-half pounds of 
leaves, coarse cut, and as many twigs. 

Second day.—Forty pounds of leaves, pre- 
pared as day before. Increase meals. 

Third day.—Fifty-three pounds of leaves, 
prepared as day before. 

Fourth day.—Sixty pounds whole leaves, 
meals decreasing. 

Fifth day.—Thirty pounds of leaves. 

Sixth day.—Seven pounds of leaves. 

Firta Pertop.—Ten days. Temperature 
17° R. 

First day.—Eleven pounds twigs and eleven 
pounds whole leaves, in two meals. 

Second day.—Sixty-eight pounds, increase 
meals. 

Third day.—Sixty-nine pounds, increase 
meals. 

Fourth day.—One hundred and thirty-two 
pounds. First meal, twenty-eight pounds; 
second meal, thirty pounds; third meal, thirty- 
six pounds; fourth meal, thirty-eight pounds; 
fifth meal, forty-nine pounds. 

Fifth day—One hundred and eighty-six 
pounds, fed like the day before. 

Sixth day—Two hundred and twenty-four 
pounds, meals increased. 

Seventh day.—Two hundred and forty 
pounds, meals decreased. 

Eaghth day.—One hundred and fifty pounds, 
the meals decreased; first meal, forty-eight 
pounds. 

Ninth day—One hundred and thirty-two 
pounds. 

Tenth day.—Fifty-seven pounds. 

When the time arrives that the worms 
want to spin, they refuse to eat and commence 
moving about on the hurdle. Their body has 
become half transparent and soft. The rings 
on their body contract and the skin on their 
neck gets very wrinkled. If the hurdles 
where the worms have been fed are provided 
with small harbors of fine brush, they will 
ascend by themselves, but many silk-growers 
prefer to have the spinning hurdles by them- 
selves. To remove the worms to these, they 
are brought hereon paper. When the worms 
have done spinning, which is the case if the 
worms lay loose in the cocoon when shaken, 
the cocoons are taken out and freed from the 
loose silk found on the outside. This must 
be done three or four days after they have 
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done spjnning, and the cocoons be disposed 
of to the spinners. If more than two weeks 
elapse after they have finished spinning, be- 
fore they are killed, there is danger that the 
butterfly will eat through the cocoon, which 
would ruin them. The killing of the worms 
in the cocoon is best done by placing the 
cocoons in a moderately heated bake-oven. 
If the silk is raised for our own use, the de- 
tailing of the silk from the cocoon is done as 
follows: A large boiler is filled with water, 
which is heated. In this the cocoons are 
thrown and beaten with a bundle of twigs, 
to which the ends of the silk-thread of each 
cocoon will adhere. These ends are taken 
hold of with the hand and attached to the 
reel. On turning the reel, the silk-thread will 
detach itself from the cocoon. Care has to 
be taken that if any of the threads break, the 
reel is stopped and the broken thread attached 
again. L. A. HANSEN. 


A Talk With My Grapevines. 

Editors Country Gentleman: This fall three 
years ago I planted about half an acre in Con- 
cord grapes. The ground was a clay loam, 
upon an elevated plateau. The holes for the 
reception of the plants were dug deep and 
large, and were well supplied with well-rotted 
stable manure, which was thoroughly mixed 
with the soil. The next season was good, and 
the vines grew well, and so did the weeds; 
and for want of the proper attention at the 
proper time, the plants were completely over- 
tun, and it was with great difficulty they were 
got but tolerably clean by the close of the 
season. The next summer they again grew 
very luxuriantly, but were again neglected 
and smothered with weeds. They were once 
more cleaned but partially. At the commence- 
ment of the past season they were properly 
worked, and they grew off and gave an abun- 
dance of bloom, and set their fruit beautifully. 





Having other matters requiring my atten- 
tion, I was again obliged to neglect them, and 
my visits to my little vineyard were few and 
far between. A few days ago, however, I 
thought I would pay my neglected pefs a visit, 
thinking it about time the few I expected to 
find were about ripening. Imagine my sur- 
prise and my delight—aye, and my shame and 
mortification too—at finding them bending 
under a load of the most beautiful, large and 
luscious grapes that my eyes ever beheld. I 





could scarcely believe my eyes. Could it be 
possible that these faithful vines could give 
me such a crop in return for such treatment 
as I had given them? When I went in among 
them I could almost see joy in the fluttering 
of their leaves—they were so pleased to see 
me after so long an absence—and I could hear 
them say as plain as grapevines could speak, 
“Master, we are glad to see you; accept our 
offering ; it is the best we could do under the 
circumstances; the season has been bad, and 
the weeds have robbed us of much of the 
nourishment which rightly belonged to us; 
but we have worked hard, elaborated as much 
of the fruit-producing juices as we could get, 
and we hope you will not complain of our 
unproductiveness.” Need I say that such an 
address as this made the blood tingle in my 
veins, and brought the blush of shame to my 
cheeks? Yes, it did; and my reply in qudible 
language (literally) was this: ““Well, my dear 
shamefully neglected dears, I confess my ne- 
glect ; I own how badly I have treated you; - 
I have no excuse to make; I do not deserve 
a single bunch et your hands. But you have 
repaid unkindness with good, you have glad- 
dened my heart and worked for my gratifica- 
tion while I was thoughtless of you. I con- 
fess it all, and humbly ask to be pardoned for 
former neglect, with the assurance that in fu- 
ture, while I live, it shall never be the case 
again.” I could almost hear them, with one 
accord, say: “Master, we are satisfied; only 
keep these nasty weeds from robbing us of 
the food which you provide for us, and we 
will go on to increase our product, and you 
shall never have cause to complain of the 
quantity or quality of the fruit which we will 
give you.” 

But, dropping aliegory, let me speak of the 
Concord grape. I have the Delaware in all 
its perfection, and a perfect grape it is. I 
have also the Rogers’ 15, a noble fruit in- 
deed ; also the Clinton, with its small but solid 
bunches. But the Concord—such bunches, 
such berries, such clusters, crowding each 


other and bending the vines with their weight, 
(and this in spite of shameful neglect,) I have 
never seen; and I only wish, Messrs. Editors, 
that our old friend and philosopher Greeley, 
who could so weli appreciate the sight, could 
but see them. There is certainly no grape, 
take it all in all, that can equal it; and for 
productiveness under bad treatment, and all 
other qualities, it is and must continue to be 
the great grape of this country.—Cor. Country 
Gent. 
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Address of Col. W. W. Bowie 
BEFORE THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We should take pleasure in giving this able 
address in full, if our pages were not so limited 
as to require us to sacrifice the ornamental to 
the useful in this as in many other cases. 
Readers would miss at any rate the manly 
form, the graceful action, and the rich and 
flexible tones, with which the orator enforced 
his utterances. So we must make free, too, to 
omit the rhetoric, while we give the practical, 
and therefore, for our readers, the most perti- 
nent portions of the address. 

We select those portions in which, after an 
eloquent tribute to the usefulness of the old 
State Society, he lays down what he calls 
sound elementary rules in good husbandry, 
and goes on to make practical suggestions as 
to the influence farmers might bring to bear 
on the legislation of the State, and in what 
direction it should be used: 

“The rudiments of good husbandry are, 

1. Clean and deep culture, with thorough 
pulverization. e 

2. Effectual draining by open ditches and 
underdraining with tiles—that being every 
way the easiest, quickest, most effectual, and 
beyond doubt the cheapest and most economi- 
cal under any circumstances. 

8. Pulverizing stiff and compacting light 
soils. 

4. Free use of lime and the phosphates, 
with heavy manuring, in connection with as 
much shade as can be given the land by coarse 
manure, straw, brush, leaves, or, if possible, 
grasses. There are several ingenious and 
beautiful theories as to the modus operandi of 
fertility being imparted to the soil by the ac- 
tion of shade alone, but I shall not detain you 
by repeating the arguments in their support. 
Upon this and kindred branches of agricultu- 
ral philosophy, Mr. Clemson has written elo- 
quently and with great ingenuity and power.* 

5. Thick sowing of mixed grasses when 
the land is seeded to lie in grass for forage or 
pasture. ; 

6. Top-dressing grass instead of turning 
under manure for crops. Home-made, long 
manure here referred to, 

7. Bones, next to lime, is the most durable 
and economical of all fertilizers, and hence 
the most remunerative. 

8. Judicious Rotation of Crops.—In this mat- 





*In the pages of the American Farmer.—EbD 





ter every man must be guided by“ circum- 
stances and his necessities and means; but, as 
a general rule, we do not rotate enough, or let 
land lie long enough in grass, by which three 
things might be attained—more stock, surer 
success in clover, and increased crops, with 
less hard labor, although we would have more 
light work. Cattle and grass I hold to be the 
cheapest and most permanent of all fertilizers, 
Outlay is necessary, but home production of 
fertilizing materials should not be neglected 
merely because foreign or domestic manufac- 
tured fertilizers are more easily applied and 
are easily obtained. It is good and judicious 
farming to expend in bought fertilizers at 
least four per cent. on the whole cash value of 
the farm, per annum, besides top-dressing at 
least one-fifth of the arable land with a heavy 
dressing of such manure, straw, chaff, leaves, 
weeds, muck, clay, &c., as can be furnished by 
the farm itself’ He who can pursue this 
course will in five years be paid well for his 
outlay and have his land wonderfully im- 
proved in fertility. It should always be re- 
membered, to have manure, there must be cat- 
tle, and to have cattle there must be grass. 

Having acquired these rudiments under the 
genial influences of the old Society, we are 
prepared to enter the high school, which we 
hope to see the present Association become. 
In its aims and objects we trust it will look 
to things higher and nobler; ends and pur- 
poses greater, deeper and loftier. 

In our elementary education we bought 
our experience with labor, trouble, and oft- 
times at heavy cost in unsuccessful experi- 
ments. But we bought not in vain if those to 
follow after us shall be profited. Our young 
men at twenty stand where we do at forty 
years of age, and they reap the benefit of our 
twenty years of time, toil, thought and money. 
We have cleared the forest, mapped the lands, 
profiled the fields of operations, and written 
full instructions so no time may be lost or un- 
necessary expenses incurred, The young man 
who starts to-day with $5000 is in a safer way 
of making a fortune than he with $20,000 did 
before this work of progress began and those 
principles had been settled, Instead of a few 
poorly supported papers devoted to the cause, 
we now support hundreds of agricultural jour 
nals, 1500 or 2000 State and County Societies, 
including farmers’ clubs, horticultural agsocia- 
tions, and the great National Horticultural 
Society. In addition to these important aids 
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to the progress of agriculture, we have, at 
least, under the fostering care of Congress, 
that “ Department” which the Father of his 
Country so urgently recommended, and which, 
for the first time, is conducted upon a well- 
arranged and devised system, adopted by Gen. 
Capron, the present accomplished and able 
Commissioner, that inevitably will eventuate 
in developing the resources of the nation and 
add to its wealth by facilitating the progress 
of this noble employment. 


From these comparatively small matters, 
such as encouraging a spirit of improvement 
in the rearing of stock, in horticultural know- 
ledge, in domestic manufactures, in increasing 
the stores of vegetables, and in fertilizing and 
beautifying the land, all which will be fully 
attained by the annual exhibitions of the So- 
ciety, we should and must rise to greater af- 
fairs, to a more elevated work. 


We seem to be as ignorant of the power we 
hold, and the deep interest we possess as were 
the Roman cultivators of the soil when Vir- 
gil exclaimed, 


“O fortunatos, nimium sua si bona norint agricolas!”’ 


The wise men of every government have 
coincided with the Great Napoleon, that “ag- 
riculture was the wealth of the nation.”— 
Washington pronounced it the most health- 
ful, the most useful, and the most noble 
employment of man. The statistics of the 


tural interest as compared with other busi- 
ness occupation of life, not only as to the 
number of persons employed, but the amount 
of capital invested. It is to this pursuit the 
wisest and best of mankind and the most 
brilliant minds of all the professions have 
turned to seek that quiet repose it affords to 
all such as cease their perplexing and vascil- 
lating round of excitements ere the twilight 
hours of life foreshadow its eternal night. Its 
pleasures are sung by poets; it is the theme 
on which orators, statesmen and warriors are 
prone to dwell, the hobby-horse that politi- 


cians ride, the delight of the retired wealthy | 
merchant, the favorite occupation of the mass | 
of labor, the solid rock on which rest al other | 
industrial pursuits, and to which every class | 


of people look for the sustenance of life. Yet, 
notwithstanding al] these admitted preroga- 
tive rights and claims to the highest consider- 
ation, it has less attention paid to its necessi- 
ties and Jess interest manifested in aiding its 


progress than any other avocation. It would 
seem the legislative councils of the country 
prefer to see it out in the cold, while the Con- 
stitution is made to throw its protecting arms 
over every other department of human labor 
and extend its fostering care to every other 
branch of industry and enterprise. This may 
be owing to the fact that agriculturists have 
not been awake to their own true condition— 
they have never fully realized their wrongs 
nor calculated their power. Your Society can, 
and I trust will, by its great influence, pro- 
cure for this important interest more consider- 
ation than has heretofore been bestowed by 
our public fuctionaries. 

Do not, sir, for a moment believe I would 
have this Society converted to a political 
arena. Partisan politics, I trust, will never 
enter here. Every true agriculturist should 
be above such petty strife for place and power ; 
but if we desire to elevate our profession and 
advance its importance and prosperity, we 
must more closely study and become more 
familiar with certain branches of political 
economy. Permit me to name a few of those 
subjects which would seem to be peculiarly 
proper for discussion at your meetings: 

First. Public Hducation—because an en- 
lightened yeomanry is the best and only safe- 
guard of the civil and religious liberty of a 





nation and of the personal comfort, happiness 


| and security of its people. 
country show the magnitude of the agricul- | 


Second. Public Roads—about which there 
is a great contrariety of opinion in all the 
counties of the State, but, I believe, all agree 
that a good and economical road system would 
be a blessing to the whole people, of incal- 
culable benefit to the farmer, raise the price 
of lands and add immensely to the general 
wealth of the State. Zazation, local, State 
and national, is surely a legitimate subject for 
comparing views and settling upon a plan to 
| be urged with united hearts and minds upon 

the proper authorities, that those burthens 
' might be ameliorated or removed, or so ad- 
| justed as that equal justice be meted out to 
all. This can be done without descending to 
party politics, and properly belongs to the 
farming population; for, as all other interests 
depend upon agriculture, the tillers of the 
| soil, either directly or indirectly, bear the 
| whole burthen of taxation in the country. 
|The merchants, the manufacturers, and all 
| the different trades, where enterprise and in- 
telligence are found, combine and exert their 
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influence and power to have laws passed for 
the benefit of their pursuit, or unite to have 
repealed any law they find oppressive to their 
interest, and why should not the owners of 
the land, the workers of the soil, follow the 
example? If they deem it oppressive, that the 
hard earnings of their brows can be sold only 
for a depreciated currency, and that small sum 
heavily taxed to pay gold interest on bonds 
which pay no tax, can they not, or rather, 
should they not combine, and by concert of 
action throughout the whole land, respectfully 
set forth their grievance and firmly demand 
some redress? But, I fear, sir, they know not 
their rights any more than in the olden-time 
of Virgil, or surely, knowing them, and aware 
of their strength, they would “ dare maintain 
them.” 

Fourth. Internal Imprevements—such as 
canals and railroads; they being of vital im- 
portance to the farming interest, as means of 
rapid transportation of the products of the 
soil to the different marts, and which so greatly 
enhance the value of property in the vicinity 
of which they pass and so largely increase the 
material wealth of the State, are objects on 
which farmers can never look without feeling 
the keenest interest, and I am sure will never 
cease to aid to the utmost of their power every 
such enterprise until every section shall be 
alike benefited by these great public conveni- 
ences and our State map present the outline 
or draught of “the best machine for cooking 
beef-steaks.” 

There are other subjects of moment, such 
as weighing and measuring different products, 
inspections, the tariff of charges to which pro- 
ducers are subjected, inspection of fertilizers, 
impositions to which the farmer is often sub- 
jected, and other kindred subjects. 

I am fully aware that the time of each 
member of your Society is too much taken up 
at your annual meetings for the consideration 
of any one of these questions, but committees 
on one or more of them might be appointed 
to report at a quarterly or semi-annual meet- 
ing, where all who felt an interest in the sub- 
ject could attend and be benefited by the 
interchange of sentiments. The reports would 
then be adopted, amended or rejected. These 

reports would be published in the volume of 
annual transactions, as it is in New York, and 
would no doubt be highly creditable to the 
Society and much prized by the public. The 
State, in all probability, would subscribe for 





as many copies as would pay for the printing 
and binding.” 
Feeding Rack for Sheep. 

A rack or feeding box of convenient size 
for use and for moving, may be made ag fol- 
lews: For the posts, take pieces of any good 
hard wood, 2 by 24 inches, six in number; one 
for each corner and for the middle of the 
sides. For siding and ends, take boards 
twelve feet in length, twelve inches wide for 
the bottom, and eight inches for the top.— 
This will give you an opening of ten inches 
for the heals of the sheep, if the posts are 
thirty inches in length. But they can readily 
be made a little longer or shorter, according 
to the size of the sheep you wish to keep. 
For the bottom, take three narrow strips of 
board, one at each end and one in the middle, 
Upon these fasten a board, twelve inches 
wide, running lengthwise through the middle. 
This is for the bottom of the trough. Upon 
each side of this, put in a board upon a bevel, 
extending to the sides of the box. This will 
make the bottom dishing at the sides, and 
tight for holding grain, meal, roots, or any 
thing else you wish to give them. This box 
may be made with wooden pins, or nails, but 
the best fastening is stout screws, about two 
and a half inches in length. In the moving 
about, the boxes are subject to a considerable 
strain, and screws will be found the cheapest 
in the end. Such a box as this will accom- 
modate about twenty large sheep. It is easily 
turned over and cleaned without sweeping, 
and readily put away for the summer. ‘This 
kind of feeding apparatus has been in use in 
this country for at least forty years, and is on 
the whole, the handiest contrivance we have 
met with. It will pay a man who keeps sheep 
to have enough of these made to accommo- 
date his whole flock. In the common slovenly 
way of feeding upon the ground, much more 
fodder will be wasted. In the change of the 
flock from the pasture to the yards, care 
should be taken not to over-feed them with 
grain at first. The quantity of meal, grain 
or oil-cake, may be gradually increased from 
a handful up to a pound for each sheep daily, 
beyond which quantity it is not ordinarily 
profitable or safe to go. Too high feeding 
with meal or oily food sometimes leads to 
sudden death, and the butcher loses his mut- 





.ton and you lose your profits.—Stock Jour. 
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Establishing Grass Lands. 
There is much difficulty in getting a coat of | 
grass upon our dry upland soils, especially in | 
establishing a sod; but if may be done, and | 
successfully. It needs of course a mellow | 
gil deep down. Where the soil is not natu- | 
rlly drained—as often in drift—it needs | 
litching. This mellows from below and gives | 
m opening for moisture, the great requisite | 
for grass. 

To stock the land we should begin with 
dover. This will enrich the lower soil as well | 
asthe top, and with the right kind of pabulum;; | 
it will also loosen the ground—two important 
points in pastures and meadows, as the land, 
lying many years without cultivation, needs 
ill the mellowness it can get; and as it can 
mly get it in the start, this should be attended 
to. Clover is an aid in this respect ; some one 
or more of the grasses being sown with it, 
these will take the place of the clover— 
orchard grass probably being the best, all 
things considered. It will penetrate its roots 
somewhat like the clover, and form a dense 
sod at the top, and it will make a permanent 
thing if any grass will. It but needs aid, and 


this must be given it ; for it must be laid down 


#8 a rule—as an axiom in farming—that, to 
establish a sod on light dry land, constant at- 
tention is necessary. 

This may not look encouraging, but it need 
lot be discouraging; for whatever labor is | 
bestowed, judiciously, will reward—pay a nice 
percentage of profit. And this is what we 
expect of farming—a good reasonable profit 
md labor to secure it. It is true there is less 
lhbor in the land more naturally adapted to | 
gass. The discriminating farmer will avail 
limself of this.. Bnt all lands have not this 
ulvantage; there are farms that have little or 
tone of it. Besides, we want to practice 
notation, and bring some of our land, less 
apable of growing grasses, into sod. Where 
manure cannot well be applied, as in places 
dificult of access, clover and turf must be 
tlied upon. We therefore find use for grass 
inthese lands ranging from a light, dry, sterile 
and, toa cold, heavy clay. There is much 
such land, and it is of little benefit unless put 
grass. Grass is a means of improvement as 
sVell as a profit. 

What then are we to do? We havealready 
indicated that the soil must be mellowed and 
ttriched; that ditching and clover are the 
leans, to follow with sod ; and orchard grass 





or cock’s foot, (Dactylis glomerata) should be 
one of the principal grasses, though it is sel- 
dom used in this country. But whether cock’s 
foot or timothy or June grass, or any other of 
the gramina, let one or more of them be used 
with the clover. Neither of the grasses pro- 
per is especially adapted to dry, light soil ; the 
clovers will do better here, and they are there- 
fore used so long as they will keep a footing, 
which is two or three years, and slightly more, 
sufficient, however, to be of some benefit. In 
low moist land this is not the case; clover 
will disappear generally the third year. Clo- 


| ver then will do for a start where the land has 


sufficient fertility or adaptability to grow it. 
If not, other means must be employed, which 
we shall advert to. 

And now, the clover having made a start, 
the grasses taken hold, we are to rely upon 
surface applications. And the greater art we 
bestow upon this the more successful we shall 
be, and it requires much knowledge and a 
close discrimination. It isa delicate operation, 
especially in view of the drouth which is apt 
to occur, and which, if severe, will seriously 
embarrass our efforts, irrigation being almost 
the only available means left us, and this is 
unpromising in view of the difficulty of apply- 
ing it. Leaving that, perhaps the most effect- 
ual thing of all, out of the question, we must 
apply ourselves to other treatment of the 
surface. : 

There must the food be given to the plants 
which the soil lacks. This has in part. been 
applied by the clover, and is still doing some- 
thing. This clover must be encouraged as 
much as possible, what remains, and it need 
not be told here that plaster is the main reli- 
ance. But this will benefit the whole crop, 
and must not be dispensed with; on dry land 
it is more particularly efficacious, and in a 
drouth most of all. Let this be sown at the 
rate of a bushel or a bushel and a peck per acre, ° 
applied every other year, or, if less is used, 
applied yearly. Sow in May when the grass 
starts, or later. When the ground is green 
with the blades, and the dew is on, sprinkle 
over so that the dust adhers to the blades and 
thus attracts moisture and strength directly 
to the plant and also arrests what the ground 
may discharge, and is a fertilizer besides. At 
least to sow on the dewed stalk is a good plan, 
especially if plaster has been previously sown, 
so that its effect is still there on the soil or in 
the ground. This will still have its effect 
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there; and that sown on the stalk will influ- 
ence the stalk where applied. We know of 
no better way of applying this cheap and 
ready fertilizer. 

Next, and best of all, comes the manure 
from the stables. This should be used if pos- 
sible. Without it, it is difficult to establish 
a good sod. Draw as the manure is made 
and apply. This may be done with the sleigh 
when no other work is to be done. A sleigh 
is accessible to almost any part of the farm— 
certainly any tillable part, and with a decent 
load. No unnecessary moisture—rain water 
—will be carried; only the urine and excre- 
ments, all valuable, will be carried. And it 
needs little change; that is readily accom- 
plished by the early warmth of the spring, so 
that at the starting of the grass there will be 
an effect, the manure aiding the start. 

Scatter or not when drawn. If left in heaps, 
in the spring early scatter. Do it as soon as 
the frost will permit: But this frost in the 
heaps will teach us a lesson. It will teach us 
to spread in the winter from the sleigh, so as 
to get the early benefit of the rains and the 
attraction of the sun, the dark manure ab- 
sorbing the rays. 

This coat of manure fresh and strong will 
have an effect that is surprising, and it will 
last. But part will be issued as plant-food 
at first; the rest as it becomes fitted, decom- 
posed. Thus the- whole season will get the 
benefit , and the effect will be seen the year | 
following if a decent coat is applied. But | 


spread evenly and- fine it thoroughly. Pass a 


harrow over it and let it work the manure | 
somewhat into the soil and cut up the grass; 
it will not root it out, but loosen the roots, 
cultivate the soil. This isto be done early, as 
early as possible, care being taken particularly 
not to do it when the ground is wet; let it be 
sufficiently dry to work. Plaster may be ap- 
plied immediately after this, or later when the 
blade takes it. 

Generally the manure is preferred to be ap- | 
plied in the fall on grass, and this it need not | 
here be said is a good way, and has been | 
demonstrated as such. There is the advan. | 
tage of the fall growth, which is of great ben- | 
efit. Applied early or after the crop is 
removed, and worked down finely on the 
ground, there will he a chance for a goad | 
growth, The coat also will be a pratection | 
against the rays of the sun, and in addition to | 
the grass, a guard against the frost. But this | 








last is of less consequence, as the dry, drained 
nature of the soil will prevent much if any 
evil to the grass. But more of the strength 
of the soil seems to be realized by the winter 
application, probably in consequence of the 
undiluted and unescaped strength of the ma- 
nure. Where thoroughly protected and well- 
rotted during the summer, nothing can 
improve the manure, unless it is a still further 
chance for maturity, as plant-food cannot be 
too thoroughly prepared. 

We speak of the effect of winter application 
from what some of our best farmers and dairy- 
men have said, and what we have seen and see 
every day. Nota dozen rods from our door 
is an example perfect of its kind. A hill 
rising rather steeply for tillage, composed of 
light drift soil, and yielding only strawberry 
vines and weeds, and bare on some spots—an 
eye-sore to the’ village, has the past few years 
been transformed, and is now the greenest and 
handsomest sight seen in the valley. All that 
was done to it was to apply manure in the 
winter and dust a little with plaster after the 
grass showed. About three cords to the acre 
was the rate; but it was fresh, clean stable 
manure, most of it. It was spread in the 
spring somewhat late, and hence showed @ 
somewhat uneven growth. There was no seed 
sown. The little grass that spindled and 
dwindled to nothing in a drouth, now spread 
and grew rank, as if to make up for lost time. 
The dormant seeds rose like a host, The first 
year showed a sod; the next the finest green 
in the neighborhood, early in the spring and 
late in the fall and during summer. The 
weeds were still there and in greater abun- 
dance. The white daisy in a moist year rose 
richly ; but so did the grass and a little clover, 
which now showed itself, both white and red. 
This was turned down lightly, grain sown, 
and a fair crop realized. The land was now 
regularly seedéd to clover and timothy and 
another coat of manure given in the winter. 
There is nothing better as a meadow now, 


| (and hence for pasture also) than this—not 60 


stout as the richer lowlands, but stout and 
better quality, sweet and nutritious, highly 
relished by stock, For the few years sincd 
the seeding, goad crops have been realized, 
There is a good thick coat now, and a perma- 
nent look. All that is needed to make it per 
manent is to continue the treatment already 
given—plaster used as we have specified, with 
an occasional coat of manure applied in the 
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winter from the stables, or in the fall as com- 
post. The latter is the more expensive mode, 
but will do in some cases where soil is wanted 
to be added, as clay on sand, or sandy loam on 
day, the manure being carried where the 
compost is made. Thus a compost of three- 
quarters clay is excellent to put on dry sandy 
ridges, making soil and aiding to make the 
grass permanent. 

Sometimes where the grass is backward or 
hiils to fill out to occupy the ground, guano or 
4 preparation of bone may be used with 
uvantage. 

But in no ease is deep ploughing to be re- 
orted to, unless the land originally good, is 
«xhausted by cropping. Then it is probable 
he subsoil is good and may be brought up. 

his should have been done in a gradual way, 
Iways ploughing in the fall. If turned up 
deep it will take years to correct it. But 
then it will be lasting—lasting as long as 
hefore—and in some cases surprisingly pro- 
luctive. This is to be known and advantage 
tken of. More Jand is of this nature than 
farmers are generally aware of; their wealth 
ies below, and needs but the adjustment of 
the clevis to bring it up. This alone will give 
wmething like permanence to meadows. 
Aided by the means we have indicated, there 
rill be the best of success,—Cowntry Gent. 


2oe 


Improved Stock. 

The experience of the few past years has 
early established the fact, that the breeding 
md keeping of improved stock of all kinds 
sa sure source of great profit. Years ago, 
twas, perhaps, natural that men should have 
ken somewhat timid and reluctant to invest 
lrge sums in a fine horse, or improved cow 
tr Other animal, because the demand tor such 
tock was comparatively limited, and farmers 
fuerally could not clearly see how they were 
fo get back the money thus invested. But at 
lhis day, when the superiority of the improved 
heeds over inferior animals has been demon- 
trated in such an unmistakable manner, and 
when it is known that fine horses, cattle, sheep, 
logs, &c,, cam also be sold at remunerative 
ices, the wonder is that any person, so sit- 

ited as to be able to do better, will remain 
tented with the runts and scrubs of the 

st. A horse that will bring but seventy- 
€ dollars is just as expensive to keep as one 
lat will stand as much or more service, and 
ing readily when offered three hundred dol- 








lars. A Devon, Alderney, or Durham cow 
will give so much more milk, of a richer 
quality that it is surprising a farmer will keep 
an inferior cow on his place. So with hogs; 
it will prove more profitable, certainly, to pay 
a high price for an improved breed that will 
take on fat rapidly, than to keep the long 
gaunt rooters that we sometimes sce on the 
roadside and in the woods, always looking 
-half starved. 

This same reasoning will apply to all ani- 
mals on the farm—the best are the most pro- 
fitable, and to this assertion the experience of 
every enterprising farmer in the Union will 
lend the weight of his confirmation. Liberal, 
energetic men have derived a greater profit 
from handling this class of animals than from 
all other departments of their f..m, and if, 
among our readers, there are young men who 
think about engaging in farming, we hope 
they will adopt the policy we have advocated 
in this article. Let them discard the old time 
theories and prejudices, and invest their means 
in improved animals. If your means are lim- 
ited, be contented at first with a small be- 
ginning, and if you deyote yourself faithfully 
to attending to your business, our word for it 
you will find a greater profit in the year’s 
transactions than you would have derived 
from handling inferior stock to an extent ten 
times greater. 3 

This is a progressive age, and every pur- 
suit, every interest, is making rapid advance- 
ment, and those who want to succeed must 
keep up with the times. The demand every- 
where now is for fine stock, and a single horse 
or cow now often sells for as much as a herd 
would a score of years ago. The sensible 
farmer will take the lesson these facts teach.— 
Farmer's Home Journal. 


ad 


Goop BurtEer.—It is just as easy to make 
good, sweet, clean butter, as to make poor 
butter. The best of butter is made from sweet 
cream, gathered as free from milk as possible. 
To make good butter requires more than or- 
dinary care and attention. Everything should 
move on with the regularity of the sun. To 
make butter profitable, great care must be ex- 
ercised in milking the cows. To milk clean 
is important, It not only adds to the quan- 
tity of butter, but saves the cow from positive 


injury. Let a farmer or his dairy get the 
name of keeping a good article of butter in 
every respect, and he will find it not only to 
pay, but pay well, too,—Zz, 
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Ornamental Vines and Shrubbery. 


It belongs to our humanity to Jove fruits 
and flowers and all green things, and the more 
people are shut up in cities the greater is the 
craving for some hint of the country, which 
often takes shape ina poor little pot or two 
of flowers in the window, among those whose 
means are limited, and expands, with increase 
of meaus, to the green-house and conserva- 
tory of ther.ch. Fruits of eyery sort are, as 
a general thing, entirely out of the question, 
except as they can be bought in the market 
at extravagant prices, and yet nothing can be 
more grateful to people shut up in the city 
than a few bunches of good grapes daily 
through two or three weeks of the summer 
season. 

We make these remarks introductory to 4 
practical suggestion, which a large number of 
city people might avail themselves of if they 
would. Grapevines growing low in city yards 
are in the way, likely to attract pillaging boys, 
get covered with dust, and are objectionable 
in many respects; but it does not seem to be 
known, or to have occurred to many, that a 
vine may be carried in a single stem to any 
desired height, and made to branch out there 
and bear its fruit just where it may be wanted. 

Who has not seen the wild grape, with a 
great cable-like stem, hanging about the trunk 
of a tree at the height of forty and fifty feet, 
and then spreading out its branches and hang- 
ing its rich clusters of fruit among the top- 
most boughs. We often wondered, as a child, 
how a single stem could climb so high with- 
out help; but however that might be, there is 
no difficulty, when a helping hand takes hold, 
in carrying it to any height and getting from 
it there, besides a rich ornamental effect, an 
abundant annual supply of wholesome fruit. 

This idea is suggested by an article in the 
American Builder on the use of vines for or- 
nament and use, in which we find the follow- 
ing illustration of what we have here sug- 
gested : 

“At the corner of Eighth and Pine streets, 
in Philadelphia, is a four-story brick house, 
having a very small yard in the rear, which is 
entirely paved with brick, except a space of a 
foot square in the corner, where the L is joined 
to the main building. Here a grapevine starts 
from the ground, and has been trained in a 
single stem to the roof of the house. It as- 
cends like a lightning-rod, or rather like a 
cable, sixty-four feet, without a branch, and 





on the roof of the house it forms an arbor, 
where, safe from thieves and dust, it annually 
ripens a rich crop of fruit, besides furnishing 
to its owner a little rural retreat in the heart 
of the city. There is no imaginable reason 
why any man who owns a city house should 
not connect this luxury with it. A space of 
a foot square is enough to plant the vine in, 
and its roots will then take care of themselves, 
If trained in a single stem it will make fifteen 
or twenty feet of sound wood in a season, and 
when it has once reached the roof, the abun- 
dance of sunshine will ensure its health and 
vigor.” ; 
ORNAMENTAL VINES. 

The Builder gives also some excellent sug- 
gestions as to the use of ornamental vines, 
which it is said are to be strongly commended 
as at all times desirable as the readiest pos- 
sible aid in securing the expression which is 
needed, especially for a new place not yet 
provided with trees: “No more graceful or 
beautiful decoration can be given to an archi- 
tectural design, whatever may be its intrinsic 
elegance, than by wreathing it with vines, 
and suffering its outlines and ornaments to be 
seen through the delicate foliage and brilliant 
flowers which serve to soften down the angu- 
lar formality of mere stone or brick.” 

Of the vines adapted to such use the wis- 
taria, trumpet creeper and American ivy are 
recommended. The wistaria is a perfectly 
hardy vine, and grows with rapidity after get- 
ting well started in a rich soil. Its foliage is 
delicate and beautiful, and its flowers hang in 
rich purple clusters like grapes. It blossoms 
twice in a season, and in great profusion. “A 
magnificent specimen of this vine,” says the 
same writer, “may be seen at the corner 0 
Second avenue and Seventh street, New York. 
It is planted at one end of a large brick house 
which forms the corner, and not only covers 
the whole of the end of Seventh street, bu 
the whole front on Second avenue, and forms 
an arbor over the yard in front which is fif 
teen feet wide. It is trained gracefully, and 
with a care which shows the owner's appre 
ciation of its value, and when in bloom, it. is 
such an object of attractive beauty as to ex 
cite the wonder and admiration of every 
passer.” 

The trumpet creeper is much like the wis 
taria in its general character, but has crimson: 
trumpet-shaped flowers, three or four inches 
in length, which gives a very gorgeous loo 
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and if mingled with those of the wistaria, by 
planting the two vines so that they may twist 
und twine together, the effect is very fine. 

The American ivy, known also as the Vir- 
ginia creeper, has a very beautiful foliage, the 
aves growing five together from a single 
sem. It is a very rapid climber, running ten 
or twelve feet in a season, if planted in rich 
wils, and sending off long branches, which 
sway gracefully in the breeze, or attach them- 
selves to adjacent points and form rich fes- 
toons. “The appearance of the vine through- 
out the summer is beautiful, and in the au- 
tumn its foliage assumes the most brilliant 
hues, as if to make its exit in a blaze of 
glory.” 

VINES AND SHRUBBERY. 

The use of vines and shrubbery are especi- 
ally recommended about a new house in the 
country, Which may be, as is often unfortu- 
nately the case, destitute of trees. Young 
trees, says the Builder, aid to a certain extent 
to keep up the idea of newness, because, 
knowing the size they will naturally attain, 
we involuntarially think of what their effect 
will be, rather than what it is. The most im- 


posing architectural design is of necessity 


cheerless, if not forbidding, if not in some 
manner connected with the ground by the use 
of some natural objects which will harmonize 
vith its prominent features and give them the 
sftened aspect which is essential to the full 
development of their intrinsic elegance. On 
the other hand, the plainest and most simple 
tbode may be made to assume a character of 
comfort and refinement which will arrest the 
eye and convey the feeling that it represents 
characteristics which it is most desirable to 
secure in a home. 

In the absence of trees, vines properly sup- 
ported and shrubbery, which in a short time 
come to perfection, produce the best effect. 
Evergreens, it is remarked, are commonly used 
ss shrubbery; that is, they are planted where 
it is desirable to clothe a bare place, and are 
often put close to buildings, paths or roads, 
and almost in contact with each other, as if 
they were never to attain the dimensions of a 
tee. The consequence is that before they 
are half-grown they are in the way, crowding 
into windows, obstructing paths, or injuring 
tach other, and yet too beautiful in themselves 
-if they were only in the right place—to be 
werificed. For this reason trees should only 
be planted where they are to remain perma- 





nently. Evergreens, especially, should have 
their positions selected with great care, for 
the beauty of an evergreen consists in its be- 
ing a mass of foliage. If they are planted too 
thickly, as is almost invariably the case, not 
one man in fifty has the heart to thin them 
out when they require it. But if trees are 
planted only where they are to remain, they 
will make no show at all, and the place will 
have a bare, cheerless look for years. 

This may be relieved by planting groups of 
shrubs about the trees, which, in about two 
or three years will attain their full size, and 
give a cheerful, pleasant aspect which it could 
hardly attain by the trees alone in twenty 
years. Shrubs, moreover, may be easily re- 
moved whenever it becomes desirable from 
their being too much crowded. 


The varieties most desirable for common 
use are syringas, weigelias, pyrus japonicas, 
Tartarean honey-suckle, spireas and lilacs. 

The value of these suggestions will be ap- 
preciated when we consider the great diffi- 
culty of getting locations for new houses 
which have any growth of trees that will 
answer the purposes of ornament; and they 
are alike applicable to a great many country 
places which are not new, and yet are desti- 
tute of any ornamental planting.— Baltimore 
Weekly Sun. 


Tethering Ovt Cattle. 

It is sometimes desirable to give a few ani- 
mals of the farm a little better chance at grass 
than they can get in the pasture, without run- 
ning at large over the mowing; or we wish 
to finish up fattening a steer or two on grass, 
before it is time to put up the stock in winter 
quarters. This can frequently be better ac- 
complished by tethering out on the aftermath 
of the mowing field ; although we may depre- 
cate the practice of feeding off the aftermath, 
it may be done to a limited extent without 
detriment, provided we make a suitable return 
therefor, and a considerable gain be made 
frequently. 

Some may object to tethering cattle from 
the apprehended danger of accidents, &c.; 
but there is very little danger after a few days 
at first, if properly tethered. Cattle will gain 
much faster in flesh when tethered and water 
given them regularly at stated intervals, than 
if allowed to range at large over the same 
feed ; for they spend their time in feeding and 
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ruminating, instead of running to find the 
best feed. 

Different ways of fastening cattle to the 
tether are pratticed, but as good a way as I 
have ever noticed practiced is to fasten horned 
cattle by one horn, at the tip, and after a day 
or two they will generally manage themselves 
perfectly, and no danger of their getting 
injured unless some mischieveous dog or other 
ill cur comes to annoy or frighten them. 

Cattle should always be tethered witha 
chain for the purpose, for a chain will always 
free itself and lies close to the ground, whereas 
the same is not the case with the rope; be- 
sides the rope, when wet or damp, twists and 
knots, often causing trouble thereby, while 
the chain keeps straight. 

First procure a suitable small chain (can be 
had at the hardware stores generally,) with a 
swivel and ring at each end—one ring large 
enough to go over a tethering pin two inches 
in diameter, and the other of size to buckle a 
short one-inch leather strap through, to attach 
to the born of the animal. Procure a piece 
of an old tug strap from a harness, three or 
four inches long, and make a hole large 
enough through one end to let the inch strap 
through; in the other make a smooth round 
hole, sufficiently large to slip on to the tip of 
the horn and turn. Remove the button or 
knob from the tip of the horn, and slip on 
this leather piece and replace the button 
above, and the piece is held in place and will 
turn as necessary, When the animal moves or 
turns around, &c. 

Make a tethering pin for attaching the end 
of the chain to, of good, sound white oak 
or other hardwood, eighteen to twenty inches 
long, with a smooth, round-headed knob to 
hold the ring on, and the lower end sharpened 
for driving into the ground. Drive this pin 
through the ring its whole length into the 
ground, and, attach the other by the short 
strap to the p'ece on the horn, and all is ready. 

The tethering ground should be free of trees 
where the chain will get wound around, &c., 
and the animals should be under the eye fora 
few days at first, till they become accustomed 
to their being tethered; the tethering pin 
should be moved a short distance two or three 
times a day as occasion requires, and the ‘cat- 
tle watered regularly twice a day. 

I have practiced this mode, and seen it 
practiced by others many years, and have 
never known any serious accident to result 





to any animal so tethered, though frequently 
half a mile away,.and only looked after to 
water and move on to new feed, &c.— Country 
Gentleman. 
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The Study of Old Fields, 
BY DANIEL LEE, 


All our fields, not less than our children 
and ourselves, grow old with increasing years, 
They differ, however, widely from persons 
and all organized beings, in the facility with 
which they may be rejuvenated. The life of 
man, when consumed, can no more be re- 
stored to him than light may be obtained from 
a candle that is burnt out. Human life is 
handed down indefinitely, from one genera- 
tion to another, by the force of natural law, 
which appears to ordain the perpetual increase 
of our species on a limited area of ground, 
for the production of human food and rai- 
ment. Hence, it is only a question of time, 
when population shall press severely on all 
arable land for the means of subsistence— 
America presents so many advantages for the 
rapid multiplication of mankind, that the 
growth of the genus Homo in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, is no just rule by which to caleu- 
late our future expansion on this Continent. 













We are educating young farmers, whose 
business it will be to raise from a long-culti- 
vated soil, a plenty to feed and clothe one 
hundred million people. How shall they do 
this on land that their fathers and grandfathers 
have depleted and impoverished? Now, we 
can rest our worn-out fields, and let nature 
slowly recuperate them, as there is fresh land 
sufficient to meet the wants of some forty or 
fifty million souls. But double the present 
consumption in twenty-five years, and steadily 
augment the annual drain on all land in culti- 
vation, and ‘what will be the condition of 
American agriculture, and of the Grand Re- 
public, at the close of this century? 

In place of resting old fields, restitution of 
the essential elements of crops will be the 
general practice. To this system of tillage 
and husbandry all must come at no distant 
day. But what elements of crops is it essen- 
tial to restore to old fields? Their careful 
study must precede a wise answer. 

Salts of lime, such as land plaster and bone- 
earth, have long been used to increase crops 
grown on poor land. It is, therefore, fair to 
presume that they supply elements essential 
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to fertility, which are lacking in soils culti- 
yated with defective or no manure. Some 
ficlds, however, are so poor in other essential 
dements of crops, that no amount of lime 
salts will impart fruitfulness. Potash and 
magnesia, in an available condition, are really 
abundant in soils long cultivated, an being 
found in all crops, they must be applied arti- 
ficially, or eliminated from clay or sand that 
contains them in an insoluble form. Where 
soda or chlorine is deficient, common salt is 
the proper fertilizer. How is the owner of 
land that lacks some one or more elements of 
plant food, to know which are absent and 
which present? Certainly he cannot know 
this by intuition, nor by any possible manual 
labor. It is that kind of knowledge which 
the careful study of facts applicable to the 
subject will alone impart. Subsoils, for many 
feet in depth, sometimes so abound in the 
mineral elements of plants that they serve as 
good manures, when spread over a poor top 
soil. 

Mr. Geddes stated before the New York 
Farmers’ Club, that earth dug out of a cellar 
on the drift formation on his farm in Onon- 
daga county, produced a fair crop of oats, 
without any vegetable mold. Mr. Williams, 
of Ithaca, in the same State, has raised good 
wheat on naked subsoil, where the top soil, 
for two feet or more, had been removed in 
grading near his dwelling. Genesee shales, 
dug from deep wells, have disintegrated and 
yielded excellent wheat and clover, with less 
than a half per cent. of organic matter. To 
recuperate old fields that have rocks and sub- 
wils of this character, is a simple and easy 
operation. But suppose the subsoil is poorer 
in agricultural salts than it is possible to make 
the surface soil, as sometimes happens? Such 
land invites experiment with any fertilizers 
me may have at his command. Bone dust 
id gypsum, used with clover, may, or may 
not, give a fair stand of this renovating plant. 
If they do, then the improvement of the field 
ischeaply attainable. If they fail, wood ashes 
and salt, or the nitrate of soda, should be used 
in addition to bone earth and land plaster. 

To plough deep, and subsoil for lime, pot- 
%&h, phosphoric acid, and other known fer- 
tilizing substances, where they exist in too 
mall quantities to pay twenty cents a day for 
the labor expended, is nearly the point reached 
by our common knowledge of deeply im- 
poverished fields. Some lime such fields with 





results that discourage the repetition of the 
practice in the same communities. It is not 
a part of the mineral constituents of plants 
that naturally poor soils require, when long 
cultivated, but the whole of them, usually, 
with the exception of iron; and in white pipe 
clay, as found near the cities of Augusta, Ga., 
and Hamburg, S. C., even iron is wanting. 
The presence of pure clay and silicious sand 
gives little more than a place for the deposit 
of plant food. 

As one may have a deep well, both cool in 
summer and warm in winter, and no water. 
so he may have land by the thousand acres 
with much of the raw material for making 
grain, grass and cotton left out. These natu- 
ral defects are not so easily remedied as those 
inflicted by the plough, and the removal of 
crops from naturally fertile soils. This dis- 
tinction as to the origin of the cause of infer- 
tility is important; for where the subsoil is 
good, an old field may be made highly produc- 
tive by plaster and rest in clover, as the writer 
has practiced with success. But where the 
surface soil is washed off and the subsoil is 
quite barren, the case requires other remedies. 
Hot lime from the kiln, mixed with salts from 
the ocean, and moistened to slake the lime, is 
likely to prepare the ground for grass, white 
or red clover, by cultivating the subsoil. Any 
herbage, even moss that grows on a rock, is 
better than perfect nakedness. Grass. and all 
clovers accumulate plant food at and near the 
surface, to form in time a fair top soil on the 
most denuded Jand. It is for this reason that 
the writer has so long urged American farmers 
to have less land in annual tillage crops, and 
more in the best perennial grasses and clovers. 

Tillage consumes vegetable mold; while 
rest from the plough, with a carpet of green 
herbage, produces a valuable crop of organic 
matter in the ground, which acts as an in- 
valuable chemical force to develop potash, 
soda, lime and magnesia from their insoluble 
combinations. Carbonic acid and ammonia 
evolved from stable manure have a similar 
force where such alkaline combinations exist. 
The grand difficulty in‘regard to improving 
large fields by stable manure is the great ex- 
pense of making and hauling an article so 
bulky and weak in power. A more concen- 
trated fertilizer must be used on large farms 
or plantations to produce manure precisely 
where it is needed. On ninety-nine farms in 
one hundred, clover will do this cheaper than 
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to buy and haul stable manure, were the sup- 
ply ever so abundant. A few bushels of the 
best agricultural salts and a little clover seed, 
will manure a ten acre field better than one 
hundred, or even two hundred, loads of com- 
mon yard manure. Compound salts for the 
poorest old fields should be prepared by com- 
petent manufacturers. Human excreta and 
sea salts will fourm such a fertilizer—Rural 
New Yorker. 





Manures; how and when to use them. 

It always affords us pleasure to be able to 
present judicious articles upon the important 
subject of manures, their proper economy, &c. 
The following, bearing upon some of these 
facts, will be read with interest and profit. 
The hints thrown out should be carefully con- 
sidered and improved by every farmer, as they 
are practical in character, and in one form or 
other, are susceptible of almost daily applica- 
tion: 

“The best method of using stable or barn- 
yard manure for corn or potatoes, is to haul 
it freshly from the cellar in the condition in 
which it rests in the vaults, spread it upon the 
ploughed field, and harrow it in with a Ged- 
des harrow. This is what is called ‘long ma- 
nure,’ and is a form which, according to the 
opinions of many farmers, is unsuited to im- 
mediate use; also, it is objected, that in spread- 
ing fresh manure upon ploughed fields and 
covering it only superficially with earth, much 
of it is lost by evaporation; or, more correctly 
speaking, certain volatile, gaseous constitu- 
ents rise on the breeze and are wafted away. 
In our view, both of these notions are incor- 
rect. The excrement of animals must un- 
dergo a kind of fermentation, or putrefactive 
change, before it is assimilated by plants, and 
it is better that this be carried forward in the 
field, as there it is in contact with the soil, 
which is greedy to absorb all the products of 
the chemical change. Creative power has be- 
stowed upon dry earth prodigious absorptive 
capabilities. If a lump of fresh manure as 
large as a peck measure is placed upon a 
ploughed field uncovered, and allowed to fer- 
ment or decay in the open air, the absorptive 
powers of the earth are such, that it will ac- 
tually attract towards it ammoniacal and other 
gases, and thus rob the atmosphere of its 
natural and volatile principles. A film of 
earth no thicker than the rind of an orange, 
placed over a lump of manure, wiil effectually 





prevent loss of manurial products, under all 
possible circumstances. . It will be agreed, 
then, that a harrow is equally as effective asa 
plough in protecting manure in the open field, 
It is better to have the manure near the sur- 
face, as the rains can reach it, and dissolve 
the soluble salts, and by percolation carry . 
them down to the hungry roots of plants— 
Long manure is not lost when deeply turned 
under by the plough, but the farmer does not 
secure the whole value of his dressing under 
this mode of treatment in any case, and on 
some soils the loss is a most serious one. In 
the process of soap-making, it becomes neces- 
sary to set upa leach. Now, the farmer will 
not attempt to exhaust the tub of ashes of its 
potash by forcing water into the bottom and 
dipping the liquid off from the top. The 
natural percolating or exhausting process ig 
downwards, in accordance with the laws of 
gravity. The soluble alkalies and salts are 
driven downwards, and in the case of the 
leach we must have a vessel ready to receive 
them at the bottom, and in the case of the 
same substances leached from manure, we 
must have ‘the manure so placed that plant 
roots will be at ‘hand to absorb them before 
they pass beyond their reach. 

Manure is never so valuable as when it is 
fresh. . It then holds in association not only 
all the fixed soluble substances, natural to the 
solid excrement, but much that is of great 
value, found only in the liquid. It is ina 
condition to quickly undergo chemical change, 
and the gaseous, ammoniacal products secured 
are double those resulting from that which 
has been «eathered in a heap out of doors for 
several montls.”— Boston Jour. of Chemistry. 


THE Eca@ QuEstion.—A report of eleven 
pages long was lately made to the Legislature 
from M:ssachusetts, upon the bill ‘for regu- 
lating the sale of eggs by weight. In this 
report, tle minority, who favor the bill, dis- 
cussed the aspect of tie egg question, ancient 
and modern, from every point of view. They 
contrastéd the size of eggs and bonnets, and 
declared that the female managers of the 


poultry yard have studied political economy 
profoundly, and with incalculable advantage 
to themselves, in order to reduce the size and 
increase the number of their eggs. They 
treat voluminously upon the egg trade be- 
tween France pe Engiand, Pe upon the 
most ar proved manner for sitting hens. The 
majority declare in flat terms upon the bill. 
— Ex. 
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Hints on Horse Flesh. 

As five years are required for the comple- 
tion of the bone structure of the horse, it is 
important that he be carefully used until that 
age. Ifheis early over-worked, the ligaments 
which unite his one hundred and thirty bones 
are prevented from becoming sufficiently fixed 
to the frame, and he is dwarfed, and wears 
out or dies long before reaching the full twenty- 
five years Which should be the average dura- 
tion of his life and vigor. The muscles of a 
fine horse ought to be thick and very long; 
thickness ensures strength, and length an 
extended sweep of limb. 

Properly constructed harness is as essential 
to the comfort of a horse as easy clothes are 
necessary to the comfort of a man. If har- 
ness is not well fitted to form, the veins are 
compressed circulation is retarded, and disease 
ensues. When in motion, the horse regulates 
his centre of gravity by using his head and 
neck. The check-rein is therefore inhuman 
and injurious. 

If a horse is compelled to run when his 
head is held in a vertical position, the gravity 
is thrown too far back, and he advances with 
lifficulty. The ears may be called indices of 
tho:se’s mind. Intelligent animals prick up 
their ears when spoken to, vicious ones throw 
their ears back. A blind horse directs one 
ar forward and one buckward, and in a deaf 
lorse the ears are without expression. 

The ears of the horses are short and wide 
apart, the eyes are well open, and the forehead 
sbroad. A broad forehead indicates good 
ain. The Arab says: “The horse must 
lave the flat forehead, and the courage of a 
vull.” The horse breathes by his nose, and not 
y his mouth; hence the nostrils should be 
irge, so the fresh air may be taken in freely. 
Dealers enlarge the nostrils of their horses by 
utificial means. The mouth ofa young horse 
round; in age it becomes narrow and elon- 
ted. 

The Arab says, in speaking of his horse; 
‘The first seven years are for my young 
itother, the next seven for myself, and the 
st for my enemy.” 

Ahorse has only one jugular vein, a man 

§ only three. The withers can never be 

vhigh; the higher they are the easier the 

al travels. The loins should be short, 
te chest square and the shoulders well devel- 

. The veterinary surgeon who said, 

No foot, no horse,” was perfectly correct. 





The hoof is a curious and complicated 
mechanism; an elastic box, which expands - 
and contracts as the horse raises or puts down 
the foot. Shoeing should be done with care 
and skill, or the natural form of the hoof is 
destroyed. Above all, so noble an animal 
should be treated with the greatest kindness, 
and no pains should be spared to make his 
bonds as easy to wear as may be.—Dr. Lem- 
ercier. 





New and Valuable Invention. 

A real genuine Maryland invention was ex- 
hibited at the late State Agricultural Fair— 
one that will, in a short time, revolutionize 
the manner of preparing the soil for the recep- 
tion of grain. It is called the “ Revolving 
Sulky Harrow.” This implement deposits 
the fertilizer, grain and grass seed at one time, 
and while pulverizing the soil covers the two 
first in a beautifully prepared seed bed, and 
leaves the latter deposited upon the finely 
comminuted soil in the rear, to be “set” by 
the first shower. The inventor labored for 
five years in perfecting the machine; and 
when he regarded it as being perfect in all its 
bearings, he brought it to the notice of farmers 
and others, by first placing it on exhibition at 
the Cattle Show, instead of rushing it before 
the public prematurely, so often the cause of 
failure. In novelty of construction, design 
and execution, the machine stands alone with 
no cther “Richmond in the field.” It will 
accomplish from 10 to 15 acres per diem, de- 
pending upon the skill of the driver, quality 
of the team and soil. Its great advantage is 
that there is nothing Jocal in its character, but 
is adapted to universal use in every quarter of 
the globe, where wheat, rye, oats, buck-wheat, 
barley, peas, etc., are grown, and will go in 
immediately after the ploughs without any 
rolling or other preparation. ‘With it there 
need be no fear of land being run “together” 
after rain, for the farmer, with this great im- 


_plement, can put in his seed and fertilizer as 


rapidly as he can plough, and go home at 
night and smile at the storm. The machine 
can be seen at the establishment of R. Sinclair 
& Co., on Light street. The inventor of this 
great labor-saving machine is a Mr. Taveau, 
from one of the lower counties, a farmer of 
great intellectual researches and one of the 


most substantial gentlemen in his section of 
the country. Besides receiving the first pre 
mium, Mr. T. was awarded the gold for 
his invention.— Zachange. 
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SpectaL CLuB TeRMS—THE Horrticvt- 
TURIST AND AMERICAN FARMER —By special 
arrangement, we offer The Horticulturist and 
American Farmer on Club Terms together, 
for $8.75, full price being $4.50, each club 
subseriber being entitled to a choice steel 
plate engraving, Country Life. 

We commend The Horticulturist to the at- 
tention of lovers of fruits, flowers and rural 
embellishments. Having been greatly im- 
proved this year, it will be found one of the 
best and most valuable horticultural journals 
published in the United States. 





Brain PowrErR.—Among the several 
“Powers” on exhibition at the State’s Fair, 
hand power, horse power and steam power, 
there was a greater than all represented in 
the farmers’ sons, from the State Agricultu- 
ral College; the power of knowledge—brain 
power. That such a power is applicable to 
farm work has not been very commonly al- 
lowed, but the idea, “bodied forth” in this 
goodly company of young farmers, whose 
manly and orderly appearance took the eye 
of all lookers-on, has had a reality given to it 
that will not fail of its influence on our people. 
They will be recognized as the advanced 
guard of the great army of coming farmers, 
who will be brought up in the faith, that in 
agriculture as elsewhere, mind is more than 
muscle. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER.— Weare greatly 
obliged by the friendly notices of many of our 
exchanges. We hardly expect them to make 
more than a mere announcement of the re- 
ceipt of the paper and an enumeration, per- 
haps, of some of its leading contents, but 
many, of our Southern friends especially, go 
much beyond this, and show such an appre- 
ciation of the Old Farmer, as we are almost 
too modest to repeat. We may however, 
only in the way of business, preserve part of 
a carefully written article that we find lately 
in our excellent contemporary, the Norfolk 
Virginian : 

“Here and there, in the periodical under 
notice, one which in the fiftieth year of its 
existence, is still the best digest of all practi- 
cally useful articles on its subject extant, we 
find expressive lines that condense all we 
could possibly say to recommend its full pe- 
rusal to every owner of an acre: 

‘It is not muscle that produces the crop 
which carries off the top price in market, but 
brains. Itis care, attention, with brains, that 
are required—more head work than hand 
work.’ 

When the sons of the South learn and ap 
preciate this elementary truth, then, and no 
till then, leaning on her mountains and ‘laving 
her beautiful feet in the sea,’ will her glan 
triumphant, prouder ever than of yore, swee] 
over the heaving mass, flecked with the gleam 
ing trophies of her recovered sway.” 


Tue Georaia State Farr—We find i 





the Washington Chronicle a report of an adj 


dress made by the Commissioner of Agricu 
ture, Gen. Capron, at the Georgia Fair, whic 
is received at so late a period than we ¢ 
only say of it, that it is at once sensible, 
tical, and in good taste, as we should expe 
it to be from that source. 

Judge Woodward of Penn., and Gen. Wad 
Hampton, also made addresses, of which 
have as yet no reports. We find, howeve 
the following remark made by the latter: 

“Gen. Hampton, in his address, said’ th 
he thought negro labor was better than 
other class we can pdssibly procure. He 
lieves the South will, in a short time, reg 
its former prosperity ; he counseled the c 
vation of more patriarchal relations with 
freedmen’s wants, while their moral 
tellectual status should be improved.” 

We are glad to learn that the Exhibition 
Georgia has been a very successful one. 
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State Agricultural Society. 

ir We deferred the publication of the list of 
(ec MaePremiums awarded at the late Exhibition of 
e- Mathis Society in our November number, because 
r- Haawe wished to print it only in an authentic and 






























ut Maereliable form, and knew that that could not be 
zo Mdone from notes hastily gathered at the time. 
e- fag We give the premiums now, taken from the 


official reports. 

The awards, we are sure, were in no case 
uworthily bestowed, although it is quite pos- 
sible that errors of judgment were committed 
in deciding between animals or articles closely 
competing. It were a wonder indeed if there 
were not, when decision was to be made 
between objects of so much merit as were 
largely displayed at this Exhibition. 

The Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, and Im- 
plements of Husbandry, with the large num- 
br of Miscellaneous matters, Household 
wticles and Poultry, were of the best descrip- 
tion, and made up an Exhibition of the great- 
tst value and interest. 

We need hardly occupy space in particu- 
hrizing, and it were almost invidious to do so, 
but can not fail to name among cattle, the 
fr famed Devon Herds of Mr. George Patter- 
mand Gov. Bowie, the beautiful Alderneys 
if W. Devries, President of the Society, Mr. 
ohn W. Garrett, Mr. J. Howard McHenry, 
wr, William C. Wilson, and Mr. Charles 
Ridgely. 

Among the very large number of superior 
lorses, were the fine imported Percherons 
if Mr. Wm. T. Walters of Baltimore and the 
noble Stallion of same breed of S. W. Ficklin, 
ma's., of Albemarle county, Va., Col. Fairfax’s 
onductor, and Col. Cochran’s Engineer, Gov. 
bowie’s Stonewall Jackson and Baltimore, 
tugene, Legatee and others. 

Mr. Thomas Hughlett of Talbot Co., C. E. 
offin of Prince George’s Co., and many more 
thibitors of fine stock than we can mention 
acre, have due notice in the list of awards for 
ncellence. 

8o of exhibitors of farm implements and 


d i 


e C2 


i tha@gechinery ; the old and well known firms of 
n almeiclair & Co. Whitman & Co., Thomas 
te orris & Son, with Jas. Brewster, Linton & 


mott, A. G. Mott, Heacock & Co., J. Mont- 


ith ¢ hery, Slade & Co., A. B. Farquhar of York, 
nd iM, and others, 

Students of the Agricultural College.—The 
tion Hdents of the Agricultural College visited 


‘Fair by invitation of the Executive Com- 











mittee on Thursday and were kindly received 
by Mr. Devries, Pres’t, who had them shown 
to the upper floor of the grand Pavilion, where 
they had the best opportunity of seeing the 
grounds, the driving on the track, and the 
mass of people. A morning paper had the 
following in its notice of Thursday’s proceed- 
ings: 

“ About noon, the students from the Mary- 
land Agricultural College, about eighty strong, 
dressed in their neat uniform of gray, marched 
into the ground, headed by martial music. 
They were under command of Major F. A. 
Soper, and by their neat and soldierly appear- 
ance attracted much attention. The more 
advanced scholars appeared to take much 
interest in the fine cattle on exhibition, and 
also in the many improved agricultural imple- 
ments displayed.” 


An Incident. Race and Color—If Mr. For- 
ney, who edits two papers, “ both daily,” and 
the “ Weekly Press” besides, saw anything 
threatening or dangerous to the Government 
in the grand display made by Gov. Bowie’s 
Militia at the Fair, he was soothed and quieted 
effectually, in the loyalty to brotherhood, 
which was exhibited on the judges’ stand in 
a question of “race and color.” Mr. Daniel 
Steever, the driver of the horse “Moses,” was 
in for the “race,” but, being a white man, did 
not like the “color” of one of the competing 
drivers, who was a negro, and refused to drive 
“Moses,” who was a gray horse, under what 
he thought humiliating circumstances. This 
gave pause to the proceedings, but the com- 
mittee promptly decided, that if Mr. Steever 
couldn’t take “race and color” together, he 
was no brother of theirs, and should not ride 
the race without the color; and that white 
man. being obstinate, he was “ruled forever 
from the track.” So we learn from a corres- 
pondent of the “ Turf, Field and Farm,” as 
follows: ‘ At thecall of the bugle the horses 
did not come to the score, and after consid- 
erable delay it was discovered, that some of 
the drivers would not go into the race because 
a negro man was to drive the mare belonging 
to Mr. Carroll. An effort was made to recon- 
cile the matter, but it did not avail. Becky, 
No Name and Moses appeared on the track, 
but Market Girl and Prince did not respond. 
At one time it was thought the difficulty 
would be settled, but Daniel Steever, the driver 
of Moses, positively refused to drive a race 
with the negro as a competitor, and the judges 
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ruled him forever from the track. Mr. Faw- 
cett then approached the judge’s stand and 
said his horse should go, and he procured an- 
other driver. The bugle then sounded the 
call, and No Name, Becky and Moses came to 
the score, but they were so far in the rear that 
they were called back. , Two more unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made, but in the fourth at- 
tempt the word was given. The horses came 
well to the score, the mare occupying the 
middle position, being some two lengths in 
the rear. The other horses moved off weli. 
At the start No Name wasabouta half length 
in advance, and both horses trotted well and 
close together, No Name holding the lead. 
At the half-mile post Moses made a dash and 
closed the gap. At the homestretch both 
came in well together, but Moses again fell off 
and No Name held the lead to the score, 
which he reached by one length ahead. Becky 
was distanced.” 

The idea of the superiority of the white 
race may seem to be vindicated in poor Becky’s 
being distanced by a horse of “No Name,” 
“but it was very wrong in Mr. Steever, not to 
say impolite to the Society’s guests, Mr. Post 
Master General Creswell, and other members 
of the Government who were present, to open 
this aggravating issue on so festive an occa- 
sion. The ruling of the committee served him 
right. 





The Wickedest Club in New York. 
To an indifferent outsider, it is very amusing 
to note the righteous indignation of Mr. 
Greeley as expressed. at a late meeting of 
the Farmers’ Club that meets weekly at the 
American Institute in New York city. The 
subject of discussion is what the philosopher 
calls “the wickedness perpetrated in this room 
—the advice to plough shallow.” Certain 
members of this club, it seems, had been rash 
enough, after all that has been said upon the 
subject, to express the opinion that deep 
ploughing might not be the great thing it 
was made out to be, and that on soils of a 
certain description, especially in the State of 
New Jersey, it was quite possible to farm suc- 
cessfully and still not plough very deep. Mr. 
Greeley traveled down South this summer, 
and observing the ruinous effects of the 
drought on the corn crop, determined at once 
in his mind that it was not the drought, but 
the shallow ploughing. He told the people 
who assembled to hear him talk at Lynch- 


burg, how it all was, but did not blame them 
so much, ignorant barbarians as they were, 
It was that wicked New York Farmers’ Club 
who had wrought this wide-spread ruin to the 
crops by advising people not to plough deep. 
The advice to plough shallow, he says, “has 
already cost this country a million bushels of 
corn. I had occasion to travel in the South 
not long ago, and in Virginia and some part 
of the Carolinas, this cereal will not be a third 
of a full crop. This result, in my opinion, is 
entirely owing to shallow ploughing. They 
will tell you drought did it, but this cannot 
be true, &c. We must warn the people against 
the miserable and monstrous fallacy of shal 
low ploughing, or we shall have famine iz 
this country.” ; 

Mr. Lawton backs up his friend as follows 
“I am rejoiced to listen to these rema 
We have done wrong, very wrong (wickedly, 
very wickedly,) to Jet any word go out from 
us that would encourage the practice whicl 
the gentleman who has just spoken so just] 
condemns.” 

Mr. Fuller says: “I said at the time, if m 
memory serves me, that the publication o 
Mr. Pettet’s letter would do these Unite 
States more harm than this club has don 
good for half # score of years.” 

Now it is plain these worthy gentlemen 4 
taking this matter very seriously. Just thiz 
of the good done by this club “ for halfa seo: 
of years,” if you would duly estimate the ey 
resulting from that fatal letter of Mr. Pettet’ 
Think of those millions of bushels lost, 
you would appreciate the wickedness of th 
Farmers’ Club. The staid editor of The Prag 
tical Farmer, of Philadelphia, joins in the d 
preciation of those wicked utterances, ai 
says sadly : “there can be no reasonable doul 
that the theories of one or two men in th 
New York Farmers’ Club, whose proceeding 
are widely circulated, have cost the count 
a million bushels of corn.” 

We hope to bring relief to these melancho 
philosophers by the assurance, that thoug 
deep ploughing may be the “sovereigne 
thing on earth” for dry-times, and though 
may not be denied that the eyes of Del 
and other near-lying parts, are upon this Ne 
York Club, the people who are supposed 
have suffered especially by the drought, ha 
not let up their ploughs the ninety-ninthp 
of a hair for any influence that the club 1 





had upon them. They know very little 
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are much less about the utterances of the 
potional gentlemen who hold forth at their 
weekly meeting. They can shoulder the re- 
sponsibility and bear the burden of this as 
well as their other sins, and will mend their 
ways not by the sage advice of which they 
get so much, but as their poverty and their 
burdens allow. 





Maryland Ham and Maryland Biscuit. 

It was he who was only less philosopher 
than poet, who said, “ Upon what meats hath 
this our Cesar fed that he hath grown so 
great?” The influence of food upon char- 
acter has not been pursued by modern 
philosophers, but there is more in it than 
we dream of, may be, and it will be found out 
when we have grown more knowing. What 
Cesar and other great people fed on we don’t 
know, but for your people who don’t care to 
be great or rich; your true hearted, clear 
headed, satisfied, God-fearing people, such as 
we know so many of in this good old State of 
Maryland, and who abound in the good city 
md county of Frederick, the proper food for 
everyday work is, primarily, Ham and Bis- 
nit; flanked and garnished and varied of 
course. That which we call piously our 
“daily bread” is Ham and Biscuit. What 
we fall back upon from our feasting days of 
turkey and venison and Eastern Shore mut- 
ton and canvass back duck and oyster and 
terrapin, to the stern reality of work days, is 
Ham and Biscuit. But it is such Ham as out- 
siders, excepting our neighbours of Virginia 
and North Carolina, hardly know of, and Bis- 
cuit just such as prim and proper Miss Leslie 
had not the least conception of when she de- 
scribed in her cook-book Maryland Biscuit as 
made in the State of Pennsylvania; in fine, 
just such Hams and Biscuit as are made by 
our good country women of Maryland, and 
of the city and county of Frederick especially. 

These remarks are suggested by what we 
find in a late number of the Rural N. Yorker 
from a correspondent who visited the late 
Agricultural Fair at Frederick, and says: 
“The feature of the exhibition that interested 
Me most was the cooked articles, which dis- 
tinguished it from all other shows that I ever 
attended. I counted one hundred and twenty- 
five entries of this class, including bread, cake 
of all kinds, various preparations of Indian 
meal, jellies, catsups, canned fruits, boiled 
hams and tongues, &c, There were some 





very fine exhibitions of the famous Maryland 
biscuit, which the ladies of Maryland pride 
themselves upon. It would be true mission- 
ary work if some of those ladies would come 
among us and teach us how to make them; 
the first of the noble band who thus came 
forward would immortalize herself, and would 
ever after rank with Jason of the Golden 
Fleece memory. I would describe the flavor 
of the boiled hams for your benefit, if I could ; 
but really my vocabulary is too poor to do 
justice to the subject.” 


A Grape Growers Association in Maryland. 
We commend the following to the attention 

of grape-growers in Maryland. Why should 

we not have such an association as is here 

suggested, and a general fruit-growers asso- 

Ciation, too.— Eb. 

Editor of American Farmer : 

Dear Sir: Some five years ago I became 
convinced that the section of country watered 
by the Chesapeake Bay and its small tribu- 
taries, was, both by situation and soil, especi- 
ally adapted to the cultivation of the grape 
vine. Acting upon my convictions, I pur- 
chased a farm lying on the north side of the 
Bohemia River, in Cecil county, and set my- 
self about to plant a vineyard. My four 
years’ experience has only confirmed my be- 
lief, and I think that, should next year be as 
favorable a season as the past four have been, 
I will be able to show 20 acres of as fine Con- 
cord grapes as can be seen anywhere in the 
United States. My principal object in ad- 
dressing you, however, is to reach those of 
your readers who are interested in grape cul- 
ture, with the view of forming a Grape Grow- 
ers Association of Maryland, for the purpose 
of advancing and encouraging the cultivation 
of a noble fruit which seems perfectly at home 
with us—and especially so upon those sections 
which feel the ameliorating influences of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

My friend, Mr. G. H. Mittnacht, of Pikes- 
ville, Md,, who has been a yearly visitor to 


the grape growing sections of the West, for 
the last twenty-five years, fully reiterates all 
that I can say in praise of our section for 
grape growing, and we would be obliged if all 
persons feeling as we do in the matter would 
address as below. 
EDWARD P. HIPPLe, 
Bohemian Fruit Farm, Town Point, 
Cecil County, Ma. 
G. H. Mirrnacat, 
Pikesville, Baltimore County, Md, 





Or 
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Valuable Discovery. 

“How Plants Grow” Mr. Gray tells us in 
his Botany, and “How Crops Grow,” Pro- 
fessor Johnson treats with abundant scientific 
insight in his little work with that title, but 
How Chickens Hatch, has not had that seri- 
ous attention of men of science that the 
gravity of the subject and its universal in- 
terest demands. Not a man, woman or child, 
in all countries, and all the centuries of the 
world, but have had an interest in chickens, 
and, that how they hatch has never been in- 
vestigated, and how the innumerable—the 
myriads of these little creatures have been 
brought forth from the egg shells has never 
been discovered—until now—betrays an indif- 
ference to scientific knowledge and _philo- 
sophical inquiry, which is unworthy of an 
enlightened age. 

It has been generally, nay, almost uni- 
versally, believed by our farmers’ wives, who 
are presumed to be most familiar with the 
subject, that the chick, when his time comes 
to be born, “ pips” the shell from the inside, 
and from that point of departure works around 
in a circle until the top of the shell breaks up 
like the lid of a vessel and chick tumbles out 
with astonishment into earthly existence. 


Our neighbour, the Maryland Farmer, hay- 
ing inquired into this matter with careful re- 
search, gives us the result of his investigations 
in the article appended. It is true the article 
is credited with the indefinite “ Ex.” as if it 
were taken from some other journal, but this 
is, perhaps, only a modest way of putting the 
matter—we know how modest even Newton 
was—and until we find the contrary more 
positively indicated, we must claim the dis- 
covery for our ¢ity and State. At any rate a 
“Maryland Farmer” is the first to promul- 
gate the discovery. We copy as follows from 
our neighbour : 


“How Eaes Hatcu.—People have an idea 
that the hen sits on the egg for a certain time, 
and that when the time comes for hatching 
the chick bursts forth. There never was a 
greater mistake. The chick, until liberated 
from the shell ‘by outside aid,’ is as incapable 
of motion as if formed a solid with the egg, 
which it nearly does. You might as well en- 
close a man in an iron boiler, and tell him to 
get out without tools, as expect a chick to get 
out of the shell without help. The chick 
grows and swells in the inside of the shell, 





until at last the excrescence on the peint of 
the beak of the bird presses against the inside 
of the shell, and bursts up a small scale; of 
course when it does this, it at the time breaks 
‘in thet spot’ the inside skin of the egg. This 
admits the air; in a short time it breathes and 
gets strength to cry loudly. The hen then 
sets to work to liberateit ; she brings it forward 
under the feathers of the crop, and supportiug 
it between the breastbone and the nest, begins, 
the work of setting. her progeny free. She 
hitches the point of her beak into the hole 
formed by the raising of the scale by the 
chick’s beak, and breaks away the egg skin or 
shell all round the greatest diameter of the 
egg. The joint efforts of the hen without 
and the chick within then liberate the prisoner, 
and he strugles into existence, and gets dry 
under the feathers, and with the natural heat 
of the hen. 

All female birds, which set on their eggs to 
hatch them have the hook in the beak strongly 
developed. Even the broad-billed duck and 
goose have these hooks specially developed, 
and with them they liberate their young. In 
Australia, where everything seems to be by 
contraries, it is the cock of the brush turkey 
that hatches the eggs and not the hen. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
hook of the beak is better adapted for this 
service in-the male of that bird than in the 
female ; the hook on the beak of the ordinary 
cock of the common fowl is quite different 
from that of the hen—it is adapted for wound- 
ing in fighting, but not for the hatching of 
eggs.— Hz.” 


Thus it will be seen that the chick only 
breaks the skin “ fm one spot,” and then hallo- 
ing for his mamma, she, with true maternal 
instinct, “ hitches the point of her beak into 
the hole” formed by the chick’s own beak, 
and lets him out. 

The astute remark that “all female birds, 
which set on their eggs to hatch them, have 
the hook in the beak strongly developed,” will 
attract attention, and the suggestion 
whether or not the turkey gobbler of Afisfta- 
lia is detailed to the duty of hatching the eggs 
on account of nature having made a mistake 
and given him, instead of the hen, a beak 
with “the hook developed,” denotes aphilo- 
sophical determination of mind that promises 
further discoveries. 
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Book Notices. 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis, after E. 
Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker and others. Edited 
by J. C. Caldwell, Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry in Cornell University. Orange 
Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New York. We 
have a copy of this little work from the pub- 
lishers, but too late for further notice in this 
number. 


DeBow’s Reviiw.—We are in receipt of this 
able Review for October, with its usual va- 
riety of matter relating to the industrial in- 
terests of the South. 


Demorest’s elegant ladies Magazine for De- 
cember, is super-excellent in its display of 
fashions and other illustrations, and has an 
abundant supply of entertaining reading mat- 
ter. 


“Young America,” from the same source, is 
not behind-hand in its way, and indeed, like 
all “young America,” is constantly going 
ahead. A new and most interesting feature 
consists of a beautiful chromo-series of Au- 
dubon’s American birds. The first of ‘the se- 
ries is Robin -Red-breast, which we have this 
month for a picture. 

The Magazine $3 and Young America $1.50. 
838 Broadway, N. York. 


From T. S. Arthur & Son, 809 and 811 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia, we have their 
famous monthlies, Z7’he Home Magazine and 
Children’s Hour and Once A Month. It is 
promised that “excellent as they already are, 
they will present new attractions the coming 
year.” The prices, respectively, $2, $1.25 
and $2. 


The Little Corporal, the delight of the chil- 
dren, and certainly not behind the best of its 
kind, comes attended with the first number 
of a new quarterly issue, called the Little Cor- 
poral’s School Festival. The former $1 and the 


latter 50 cents. Published by Alfred L. Sew- 
ell & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


26e 
oe 





Tue Vrrernia STATE Farr.—The sanguine 
anticipations of our Virginia friends have, we 
are happy to say, been abundantly realized in 
their great State Fair. The exhibition was 
admirable, and the attendance very large, 
reaching, it is said, the number of 30,000 
Visitors in a single day. 





Tue “Earty Rosz” Potato.—We have 
received from Mr. J. D. Richardson, of Fred- 
erick Co., some beautiful specimens of this 
famous potato, and find them, on trial, to be 
of very good quality. A good potato, ac- 
knowledged to be very early and very pro- 
ductive, is certainly a great desideratum, and 
the “Early Rose” will no doubt be very 
largely planted the coming season. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s are genuine, we do not doubt, and 
we presume he will have seeds for sale. 





Value of Our Crops. 

The following table represents the value of 
leading crops for the year 1868, the estimates 
being made upon home values in the respec- 
tive States, and furnished by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture at Washington. 


Indian Corm..ccescecccoscee soccce cosees $569.512 460 
319.189 710 

e+. 28.683.677 

e+» 142 484.910 


Buckwheat .... ‘ 

POtAtOeS 002. cose secee. cesses ecessecers 

Tobacc0...eesecseececs eseee ° 

Hay 0. cocccsccce cocses cece ccsscesocs 

Cotton...... PPITTTETITTI Ret 

Total ...scesee sececees sees seceee ee oMf].811.668,915 

It will be seen that much stress as is and 
has been laid upon the value of our great 
wheat and cotton crops, they are not the first 
nor even the second crops in value, the first 
rank being held by Indian corn, so far above 
competition as to render it remarkable how 
so much attention was ever concentrated on 
the magnitude and value of other products. 
Its range is greater than that of any other 
crop in the country, covering the whole Union 
from end to end, and its cultivation is so gen- 
eral that in traveling through any section one 
may always safely calculate on seeing growing 
corn. Whether a farmer can send his cotton 
or his wheat to market or not, he can always 
make use of Indian corn, for if he cannot sell 
it to advantage he can feed it to his live stock, 
or dispose of it in other ways. By the former 
process the large provision trade of the west 
has been built up. At the south corn is the 
bread -of the plantation hands universally. 

The reader will also observe that the hay 
crop exceeds in value that of wheat or cotton, 
and holds the second place on the list. This 
is not accidental or temporary. It has always 
been so, and probably always will, in conse- 
quence of our great demand for hay to feed 
to horses and cattle. The hay crop, like that 
of Indian corn, is also most universal, and 
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there are thousands of acres in the west for- 
merly cultivated in grain that are now devoted 
to hay in consequence of the sudden increase 
of the demand for that article, caused by the 
rapid increase of population in all the cities 
and towns of that section; This is a steady 
and reliable crop for which there is always a 
demand in any populous region, and about 
which there is scarcely any risk. The dimi- 
nution of the production of wheat in such 
States as Pennsylvania and Ohio may easily 
be accounted for by the increased attention to 
such crops as hay, rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by the growth of cities and towns. So 
it is becoming, also, in Indiana and Illinois, 
and thus the center of wheat production re- 
cedes farther and farther west. The increase 
in the oat crop is for the same reason, and that, 
like hay, must go on permanently increasing 
from necessity, though not on the same scale. 
At the present time its value as a crop equals 
the sum of buckwheat, potatoes and tobacco. 

The value of the cotton-crop being below 
that of the wheat-crop, shows how vast an 
extention the latter acquired during the war. 
when it was in such unusual demand both for 
home consumption and for export. Since the 
close of the war a large surplus of wheat has 
been produced and shipped from the southern 
interior, so that in this respect the south has 
become self-supporting. It raises its own 
breadstuffs and provisions. The wheat-crops 
of our Pacific coast have become so great as 
to constitute an important item in the supplies 
of Australia, India, England and the Atlantic 
States, and these crops are increasing in an 
enormous ratio. At the same time the area of 
wheat-culture is extending very fast in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Decotah, Iowa, 
Nebraska; Kansas and Montana. Under all 
these circumstances there can be little doubt 
that the value of the wheat-crops will continue 
to rank ahead of cotton, and unless more 
energy shall be displayed by the cotton- 


planters, it would not be surprising to see 
even the oats crop go alead of cotton, It wil] 
be remarked Also that the tobacco-crop makes 
far less progress in recovery of its lost —_ 
perty than any of the southern products, 
which doubtless may be attributed to the ter- 
rible ruin and desolation of Virginia the 
headquarters of tobacco-culture. Tobacco 
has of late years been quite a profitable cro 
in the north, but its true home is in Maryland, 
Virginia, West- Virginia, Kentucky, and the 
neighboring regions, and in due time will 
flourish there again as it did of old.— German- 
town Telegraph. 
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New Implements. 

We copy the following from the Richmond 
Farmer’s Gazette and ask attention to it, and 
to the proposal of our friend Col. French, to 
furnish this implement : 


CHESTERFIELD, Va., Sept. 1. 

The undersigned having this day w:tnessed 
the trial of the pulverizing and deep tillage 
implement lately patented by James W. Mur- 
fee, of Havana, Alabama, make the following 
statement: Two of these implements were 
exhibited, one for two horses, the other for 
one. They were worked on a field of very 
hard, flat, clay land, which a four horse plough 
was laboriously breaking up to the depth of 
seven or eight inches. The two horse imple- 
ment broke the soil to the depth of about 
nine inches and cracked it through for about 
nine inches on each side of the stroke. The 
one horse implement broke the land to the 
same depth and cracked it thoroughly six 
inches on each side. The work resembled 
coultering, and was better done, both in style 
and extent of cracking the soil, than we ever 
saw it, done by any other implement of its 
class. 

The single horse implement was then taken 
to a well ploughed cabbage patch and worked 
one foot deep, and one foot wide, and with 
ease to the horse and great excellence of exe- 
cution, 

Where sub soiling is desired, we think this 
the best and easiest working implement of 
that sort we have over seen tested. 

From this statement of what was accom- 
plished, every one can judge for himself to 
what uses he would apply such an implement. 
For all work that it ought to do, we think it 
a valuable implement. 

JAMES B. JONEs, 

J. A. Conner, of Americus, Ga, 

R. A. WILLIs, 

W. Roane Rurrin, 

Jno. W. JONES, 

8S. BassEtT FRENCH, 

F. G. Furry. 

The great point claimed by the Inventor is, 
that the Pulverizer will break and pulverize 
more land, in depth and width, in a given 


time with less Jabor, than any other known 
implement, and we think the trial established 
this claim. . 
We will purchase this plough for any of our 
Mingle Plough $6 00 
GIO FROUGR . oi cco coscneceseceus 
Double Plough......ssseeseeseees 900 
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LIST OF PREMIUMS AWARDED. 
HerD PREMIUMS. 

Best Devon Herd, $100, Gov. Bowie; best 
Alderney Herd, $100, William Devries; best 
Hereford Herd, $100, John Merryman. 

Sweepstakes.—Best herd of any pure breed, 
$200, Geo. Patterson. 

IMPORTED CATTLE. 


Best Devon Bull, $50, Geo. Patterson; best 
Alderney Bull, $50, William T. Walters; best 
Alderney Cow, $30, W. C. Wilson. 


AMERICAN BRED CATTLE. 
SHort Horns. 

Best Bull 3 years old, $50, Thos. Hughlett; 
d best do., $25, J. W. Fairfax; best Bull be- 
tween 1 and 2 years old, $20, C. E. Coffin; 
best Bull Calf, $10, Thos Hughlett; best Cow 
8 years old, $30, C. A. Murphy; 2d best do., 
$20, C. E. Coffin; 3d best do., $10, C. A. Mur- 
phy; best Cow between 2 and 3 years old, 
$20, C. E. Coffin; 2d best do., $10, C. A. Mur- 
phy; best Cow between 1 and 2 years old, 
$20, C. E. Coffin; best Heifer Calf, $16, C. E. 
Coffin. 

DEvons. 

Best Bull 3 years old, $50, Gov. Bowie; 2d 
best do., $25, Geo. Patterson; best Bull be- 
tween 1 and 2 years old, $20, Gov. Bowie; 
best Bull Calf, $10, Gov. Bowie; best Cow 3 
years old, $30, Gov. Bowie; 2d best do., $20, 
Geo. Patterson ; 3d best do., $10, C. E. Coffin; 
best Cow between 2 and 3 years old, $20, Geo. 
Patterson; 2d best do., $10, Geo. Patterson; 
best Cow between 1 and 2 years old, $20, 
Gov. Bowie; 2d best do., $10, Gov. Bowie; 
best Heifer Calf, $10, Goy. Bowie. 


ALDERNEYS, 


Best Bull 2 years old, $50, Wm. C. Wilson; 
2d best do., $25, R. Moore; best Bull between 
tand 3 years old, $20, C. Y. Councilman; 2d 
best do., $10, T. J. Ferguson ; best Bull be- 
tween 1 and 2 years old, $20, J. H. Rieman; 
4 best do., $10, Joseph F. Foreman; best 
Bull Calf, $10, William Devries; best Cow 3 
years old, $30, W. C. Wilson; 2d best do., 
$20, L. Mongar; best Cow between 2 and 3 
years old, $20, Charles Ridgely; 2d best do., 
$10, Clark & Jones; best Cow between 1 and 
t years old, $20, E. Y. Jenkins; 2d best do., 
$10, James W. Tyson; best Bull Calf, $10, B, 
VW. Jenkins, 





HEREFORDS. 

Best Bull 3 years old, $50; best Bull be- 
tween 2 and 8 years old, $20; best Bull be- 
tween 1 and 2 years old, $20; best Bull Calf, 
$10; best Cow 8 years old, $30; 2d best do., 
$20; 8d best do., $10; best Cow between 2 
and 8 years old, $20; 2d best do., $10; best 
Cow between 1 and 2 years old, $20; 2d best 
do., $10; best Heifer Calf, $10—all awarded 
to John Merryman. 


GRADES OB NATIVES. 

Best Cow, $20, Mrs. Geo. Brown; 2d best 
do., $10, Professor N, R. Smith; best Cow or 
Heifer between 2 and 3 years old, $10, L. Mon- 
gar; 2d best do., $5,C. A. Murphy; best Cow 
or Heifer between 1 and 2 years old, $10, Col. 
McHenry ; 2d best do., $5, Colonel McHenry ; 
best Calf, $5, Mrs. George Brown. 


Fat CatTrT_e, 


Best Beef on the hoof, $20, N. Lehman; 2d. 
best do., $10, Major J. C. Lloyd. 


Workine OXxeEN, 


Best Yoke, $50, J. C. Smith; 2d best do., 
$30, John Haviland. 


IMPORTED SHEEP, 
Lone Woozrs. 


Best Buck, $15, E. Hicks; 2d best do., $10, 
J. M. Pratt; best Ewe, $15, George Jackson ; 
2d best do., $10, C. A. Murphy. 


AMERICAN BRED SHEEP, 
Lone Woo ts. 


Best Buck, $15, Geo. Jackson; 2d best do., 
$10, E. Hicks; best pen Ewes, $15, W. T. 
Painter; 2d best do,, $10, E. Hicks; best pen 
Buck Lambs, $10; 2d best do., $10, both to 
Charles E. Hiester. 


Discretionary Premium of $10 to Dr. Wm. 
H. DeCourcy for Cotswold Buck, 


MippLE Woots. 

Best Buck, $15, John Merryman; 2d best 
do., $10, Oden Bowie; best pen of Ewes, $15, 
Oden Bowie; 2d best do., $10, John Merry- 
man; best pen of Buck Lambs, $10, A. R. Ma- 
graw; 2d best do., $10, Thomas Woods. 

Discretionary premium of $10 to W. H. 
DeCourcy for 3 Shropshire Buck Lambs. 


Fat SHEEP. 
Best live Mutton, $10, W. T. Painter; 2d 
best do., $5, John Merryman. 
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SwinE—LARGE BREED. 

Best Boar 2 years old, $10, W. H. Oler; 2d 
best do., $5, H. 8S. Sumwalt; best Boar be- 
tween 1 and 2 years old, $10, E. B. Ashbridge ; 
2d best do., $5, W. T. Painter; best Boar be- 
tween 6 months and 1 year old, $5, W. T. 
Painter; Best Sow 2 years old, $10, Thomas 
Woods; 2d best do., $5, E. L. Baker; best 
Sow between 1 and 2 years old, $10, E. B. 
Ashbridge; 2d best do., $5, Thomas Woods; 
best Sow between 6 months and 1 year old, 
$5, E. B. Ashbridge; best lot Pigs, $5, W. T. 
Painter. 

SMALL BREED. 

Best Boar 2 year old, $10, J. Chand. Smith ; 
best Sow 2 years old, $10, J. Chand. Smith; 
best lot Pigs, $5, Samuel Sutton. 

BLoopep HorssEs. 

Best thorough-bred Stallion, $100, Col. Jas. 
Corcoran; 2d best do., $50, F. M. Halle; best 
Mare, $50, Thomas E. Hughlett; 2d best do., 
$25, Gov. Bowie; best Horse Colt 3 years old, 
$50, Gov. Bowie; 2d best do., $25, Governor 
Bowie; best Horse Colt 2 years old, $40, Dr. 
J. P. Thom; 2d best do., $20, F. M. Hall; 
best Horse Colt 1 year old, $30, Dr. J. P. 
Thom; best sucking Horse Colt, $10, S. K. 
George; best Filly 3 years old, $30, Gov. O. 
Bowie; 2d best do., $20, Dr. J. P. Thom. 


Quick Drart Horses. 


Best Stallion, $100, A. F. Fawcett; 2d best 
do., $20, H. Haines; best Mare, $50, J. L. 
Johnson; 2d best do., $25, E. Whittaker; best 
Horse Colt 3 years old, $50, L. Mongar; 2d 
best do., $25, S. Wilhelm; best Horse Colt 2 
years old, $40, Col. Fairfax ; 2d best do., $20, 
B. F. Carroll; best sucking Horse Colt, $10, 
T. L. Keene; best Filly 3 years old, $30, Dr. 
J.P. Thom; 2d best do., $20, Wm. H. Oler; 
best Filly 2 years old, $20, Col. Fairfax; best 
Filly 1 year old, $15, Samuel Hopkins; best 
sucking Filly, $10, John Merryman; best pair 
Horses, $50, Gov. O. Bowie. 

GENERAL UTILITy Horses. 

Best Stallion, $50, L. Mongar; 2d best do., 
$20, L. O. Elisson; Best Brood Mare, $30, 
Ely Ulery; 2d best do., $15, Robert Moore; 


best pair Coach Horses, $50, Moses Moses; 


2d best do., $20, D. Cookes; best pair Coach 
Horses raised by exhibitor, $50, Gov. O. 
Bowie ; best Gents. Saddle Horse, $30, Henry 
Fraley; 2d best do., $20, A. Johnson; best 
Ladies Saddle Horse, $30, Nelson H. Bell; 
2d best do., $20, Wm. Devries. ° 
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Heavy Drart Horses. 


Best Stallion, $50, Geo. Patterson; best 
Horse Colt 3 years old, $25, J. E. Devere; 
best Mare, $30, T. L. Keene; best Horse Colt 
2 years old, $20, A. P. Forsythe; 2d best do., 


$10, F. B. Graff; best Horse Colt 1 year old, | 


$10, W. T. Walters; best Team, $40, George 


Patterson. 
ImMPoRTED HorsEs. 


Best Quick Draft Mare, $50, J. H. Rieman; 
best Heavy Draft Stallion, $100, Wm. T. 
Walters; 2d best do., $50, S. W. Ficklin; 
best Mare do., $50, Wm. T. Walters; 2d do., 
$25, W. T. Walters. 

SWEEPSTAKES, 

Stallion, $100, Gov. O. Bowie. 

JACKS, JENNETS, AND MULES. 

Best American Jack, $25, T. J. Lee; 2d best 
do., $15, Joseph Homes Jr; best pair Mules, 
$20, D. Cookes. 


TRIALS OF SPEED. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1869. 
FIRST RACE. 
ist Premium, $350, A. Johnson; 2d do., 
$100, D. Logan. 
SECOND RACE. 
1st Premium, Silver Pitcher, A. T. Fawcett; 
2d do., Silver Goblet, P. B. Pollard. 
WEDNEsDAY, OcTOBER 27, 
FIRST RACE. 
1st Premium, $250, A. F. Fawcett; 2d do., 
$125, D. Logan. 
SECOND RACE. 
1st Premium, $200, W. W. Stephens; 2d 
do., $100, Martin Sheeler, for A. T. Fawcett. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27, 
FIRST RACE, 
1st Premium, $200, James Murphy; 2d do., 
$100, A. Johnson. ' 
SECOND RACE. 
1st Premium, $200, A. T. Fawcett ; 2d. do., 
$100, Chas. A. Murphy ; 
FOUR YEAR OLDS. 
1st Premiums, $100, T. L. Keene; 2d do., 
$50, Wm. T. Preston. 
Frrpay, OcTOBER 29, 
FIRST RACE. 
1st Premium, $300, Gov. Oden Bowie; 2d 
do., $150, F: M. Hall. 
SECOND RACE. 
ist Premium, $100, Henry Fraley. 
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Povuttry AND OTHER BrrRpDs. 


Best Collection, $20, 8. Schley ; 2d do., $10, 
G. W. 8S. Baker; best trio Shanghais, $2, 8. 
Schley ; 2d best do., $1, S. Schley; best trio 
m Games, $2, S. Schley; 2d best do. $1., 8S. 
Schley; best trio Black Spanish, $2, 8. Schley ; 
bast trio do. under 1 year, $2, 8. Schley ; best 
trio Black Polands, $2, 8. Schley ; 2d best do., 
$1, S. Schley; best trio Hamburg, $2, 8. 
Schley ; 2d best do., $1, 8. Schley; best trio 
Seabright Bantams, $2, 8, Schley; best trio 
Bantams, $2, 8. Schley ; best pair Turkeys, $°, 
L. Mongar; best pair Geese, $2, J. Kohlheeps ; 
2d best do., $1, W. H. Oler; best Imported 
Fowls, $3, 8S. Schley. 

Bees AnD Honey. 

Best Honey in comb, $5, R. Colvin; best 
Hive Bees and Honey in Comb, $5, R. Colvin; 
best Hive Italian Bees, $3, R. Colvin; best 
Hive Bees and Movable Combs, $3, R. Colvin. 

Butter AND CHEESE. 


Best Fresh Butter, $5, Wm. H. Perot; 2d 
best do., $3, Wm. H. Smith; best Salted But- 
ter, $3, Mrs C. M. Plater. 

FAaRMs, 
Best Cultivated Farm, $100, Franklin 


Groomes. 
, TosAcco. 


Best Sample, $20, G. W. Dorsey. 
Gram AnD Root Crops. 

Best White. Corn, $3, Mrs. Geo. Brown; 
best Yellow Corn, $3, Daniel Tillen; best 5 
acres Oats, $10, Harry Shriver; best 3 acres 
lrish Potatoes, $10, A. D. Brown. 

GARDEN VEGETABLES. 

Best Assortment, $20, A.D. Brown; 2d best 
do., $15, S. & J. Parry ; best Turnip Beets, $1, 
A.D. Brown ; best Cabbage, $1, Jno. Gorsuch ; 
best Carrots, $1. W. 8. G. Baker; best Par- 
snips, $1, W.S. G. Baker; best Egg Plants, 


$1, A. D. Brown; best Onions, $1, A. B.° 


Brown; best Sweet Potatoes, $1, A. D, Brown; 
best Pumpkins, $1, Mallilieu & Bro.; 2d best 
do., $1, Thomas Davis; best Winter Squashes, 
$1, A. D. Brown; best Tomatoes, $1, A. D. 
Brown. 

Frvits. 

Best collection of Apples, $5, M. Bartheson, 
2d best do., $2, M. B. Buck; best variety of 
Fall Pears, $4, E. L. Rogers; best collection 
Native Grapes, $6, M. B. Buck; best Grapes 
raised under glass, $5, J. D. Richardson; 2d 
best do., $3, Mrs. George Brown. 





Cur FLOWERS AND FLORAL DEstans. 


Best collection cut Flowers, $2, Mrs. Alex. 
Brown; best Decorative Design, $5, Miss Pe- 
rine; best Basket with Flowers, $2, Mrs. Alex. 
Brown. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &C. 

Best collection, $5, John Feast. 

AMERICAN WINES AND CORDIALS. 


Best dry Wine, $5, M. B. Buck; 2d best 
do., $3, M. B. Buck; best Wine made by ex- 
hibitor, $5, M. B. Buck; best home-made Cor- 
dial, $38, Mrs. T. Hooper; best do. Cherry 
Bounce, $3, Henry McGowan; best do. Wine, 
$3, Dr. E. J. Hinkle. 

DomEstTICc AND HovusEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 


Best Quilts, $2, Mrs. Thos. Hooper; 2d best 
do., $1, J. C. Mathias; best Blankets, $3, Mrs. 
M. Shipley; best Long Hose, $1, Mrs. Hooper; 
best Hearth Rug, $3, Mrs. McEvoy; best 
Woolen Mittens, $1, M. E. Burnham; best 
Knit Half Hose, $1, Mrs. Hooper; best Wor- 
sted Work, $1, Mrs. F. Westerman; best Em- 
broidery, $1, Mary C. Shriner; best Counter- 
pane, $2, Mrs. Shipley, 2d best do., $1, Mrs. 
Hooper; best Wax Flowers, $1, Miss Ewing ; 
best Wax Fruit, $3, Miss L. Weaver; best 
Soap, $1, Mrs. Dr. Lynch; best Bread, $2, 
Mrs. A. M. Duff; 2d best do., $1, Mrs. Hooper ; 
best Pound Cake, $2, Mrs. Hooper; best 
Sponge Cake, $2, Mrs. Hooper; best Pre- 
serves, $1, Mrs. H. C. Ridgely; best Fruit 
Jelly, $1, Mrs. H. C. Ridgely. 

IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES. 
Divrston No. 1. 

Best one horse Plough, $3, R. Sinclair; best 
two horse do., $4, Thomas Norris; best three 
horse do., $5, N. W. Slade & Co.; best Sub- 
soil do., $5, R. Sinclair & Co.; best Hillside 
do., $8, to same; best Gang do., $3, to same; 
best Sulky do., $5, Penna. Agr] Manf’g Co.; 
best Potato do., $2, R. Sinclair & Co.; best 
Corn Cultivator, $3, Penna. Agr] Manuf’g 
Co.; best Tobacco do., $3, R. Sinclair & Co.; 
best Field Roller, $5, to same; best Grain 
Drill, $5, Wagoner & Matthews; best Drill 
with Guano and Seed Attachment, (Buckeye 
Drill,) $10, R. Sinclair & Co.; best Broadcast 
Sower for hand power, $3, Spear Bros.; best 
Corn Planter for horse power, $3, R. Sinclair 
& Co.; best Garden Seed Sower, $2, J. L. 
Allen of N. J. 

Drviston No. 2. 


_ Best Machine to Thresh and Clean, for from 
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6 to 10 horses, $15, Linton & Lamotte; best 
do. for from 2 to 6 horses, $10, to same; best 
Threshing Machine without Separator, $5, E. 
Whitman & Sons; best Straw Carrier with 
Attachment for Thresher, $8, to same; best 
Sweep Horse Power for from 6 to 10 horses, 
$10, Linton & Lamotte; best do. for from 4 
to 6 horses, $5, H. 8. Meyers; best Mowing 
Machine for 2 horses, $10, Jas. Brewster; best 
Reaping and Mowing Machine, $10, L. H. 
Lee ; best Reaper and Mower with Self-Raking 
Attachment, $15, E. Whitman & Sons; best 
Hay Tedder, $5, Heacock & Co.; best Sulky 
or Wheel Horse Rake, $5, Thomas Norris & 
Son; best Revolving Horse Rake, $8, E. 
Whitman & Sons; best Reaper, (special pre- 
mium,) $10, to same, 
Division No. 3. 


Best Grain Fan, $5, J. Montgomery ; best 
Corn Sheller for horse power, $5, R. Sinclair 
& Co.; best double spout do., $4, N. W. Slade; 
best Hay and Straw Cutter for hand and horse 
power, $5, R. Sinclair & Co.; 2d best do., $8, 
E. Whitman & Sons; best do. by hand power, 
$5, Sinclair & Co.; best Vegetable Cutter, $2, 
E. Whitman & Sons; best Horse Hay Fork, 
$5, A. J. Nellis; best 4 Grain Cradles, $3, E. 
Whitman & Sons; best 4 Grain Scythes, $3, 
to same; best half dozen Hand Hay Rakes, 
$3, to same; best do. Garden Rakes, $2, D.C. 
Hartman; best do. Pitchforks, $2, to same; 
best do. Digging Forks, $2, to same; best 
long handle Shovels, $2, E. Whitman & Sons ; 
best Briar Scythe, $1, Sinclair & Co. 

Division No. 4. 


Best Hay Press, hand power, $8, E. Whit- 
man & Sons; best large Cider Press, $8, Sin- 
clair & Co.; best small do., $2, E. Whitman 
& Sons; best Clover Huller, $3: James Brew- 
ster; best Stump Puller, $5, Heacock & Co. ; 
best Churn, $3, E. Whitman & Sons; beat 
Platform Scales, $4, Walter F. Moore; beat 
Ox Yoke and Bows, $2, Sinelair & Co.; best 
self-operating Gate, $10, W. E. Porter; best 
Machine for Grinding Reaper Knives, $3, 
Heacock & Co.; best Road Scraper, $2, E. 
Whitman & Sons, 

Drviston No. 5. 

Best Portable Steam Engine, $25, Geo. 
Page & Co; best Portable Steam Mill, $10, 
Geo. Page & Oo.; best Saw Mill for Lumber, 
$15, Geo. Page & Co.; best Saw Mill for fire- 
wood, $10, E. Whitman & Sons; best Shingle 
Machine, $5, Geo, Page & Co,; best Drain 





Tiles, assorted samples, $8, Henry Gibson; 

best Sorgho Mill for small crops, $5, E. Whit- 
man & Sons; best Sorgho Evaporator, $6, 
W. H. Birdsall ; best Corn and Cob Mill, $6, 
E, Whitman & Sons; best Farm Pumps, hand 
power, $8, R. W. Crouse; best Water Ram, 
$5, S. Regester & Son; best Cooking Stove, 
$5, Armstrong, Cunningham & Co.; best 
Washing Machine, $5, E. Whitman & Sons; 
best Clothes Wringer $3, Sinclair & Co,; 
best Sewing Machine, $5, Wheeler & Wilson; 


Harness AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES, 


Best. set Cart Gears, $8, J. D. Hammond; 
best set Carriage Harness, $5, J. D. Hammond; 
2d best do., $3, 8S. Hunt; best set Buggy Har- 
ness, $3, J. D. Hammond ; best Farm Saddle, 
$3, W. D. Macy; best Man’s Saddle and Bri- 
dle, $5, J.D. Hammond; 2d best do., $3, J. 
D. Hammond ; best Lady’s Saddle and Bridle, 
$5, J. D. Hammond; best Traveling Trunk, 
$3, J. D. Hammond. 


2o0e 
7oe 


The Other Side of the Small Fruit Business. 

Instances in which great profits have been 
made under favorable circumstances by raising 
small fruits, berries, and other special crops, 
have often been published. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, have paid from two 
to six hundred dollars per acre per year. New 
Jersey and the Western part of Michigan are 
localities of which great stories have been 
told. P. 8, Linderman of South Haven, Mich., 
presents a view of the other side of the sub- 
ject in the Western Rural. He shipped 2 
crates, 192 quarts of Lawtons to Chicago. 
Freights, truckage, commigsion and crates 
cost $7.55; the berries sold for $12.64, leaving 
$5.09, or 2 cents, 6} mills per quart for pick- 
ing, shipping, postage, &c., to say nothing of 
raising, capital invested, &c. He tried a patch 
of strawberries, but had ploughed them up. 
One of his neighbors had one and one-half 
acres; he tried them two years and has 
ploughed up most of them. His only object, 
he says, in confessing these failures, is to cau- 
tion those not acquainted with the berry busl- 
ness to “ make haste slowly,” in entering upon 
the business of raising them for market. 

A New Jersey correspondent of the Gar 
deners’ Monthly, who has been experiment- 
ing on “Ten Acres Enough,” sent several 
chests of strawherries to the Philadelphia 
market one day last geason, for which he paid 
three cents a quart for picking. They were 
sold by his commission man for four cents 4 
quart.— New Eng. Far, 
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Prof. Miles on System in Farming. 

Prof. Miles, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, delivered the annual address at the 
late Calhoun Co. (Mich.) Fair. A friend sends 
us a copy, and we find, upon perusing it, that 
it is so replete with sound sense and practical 
suggestions, that we shall give our readers the 
benefit of much of its matter, from time to 
time, a8 our space will admit. Speaking of 
farming generally, he says: 

Thoroughness in all farm operations is es- 
sential to the highest success, but this cannot 
be readily attained where labor is dear, with- 
out the aid of machinery. 

Does not, then, the great gain in the use of 
improved implements consist, in the main, in 
a saving of time that can be profitably ex- 
pended, not only in the more thorough per- 
formance of the work in hand, but in other 
directions where an ample return may be rea- 
sonably expected ? 

If required to point out the great defect of 
American husbandry, I should unhesitatingly 
reply, want of system. 

By this I mean the lack of attention to the 
relations existing between the various depart- 
ments of farm economy. 

Each operation on the farm and each de- 
partment of its management should be con- 
ducted with reference to its influence on every 
other department and interest, in accordance 
with a definite plan, extending through a se- 
ries of years. The aggregate of results should 
be considered, rather than numerous special 
interests that are entirely disconnected and 
have nothing in common. 

The farm is a manufactory—-the soil a ma- 
chine for converting minera] and decaying 
organic substances into vegetable products. 

Unlike other machines, a portion of raw 
material for the manufacture of its peculiar 
products constitutes 2 part and parcel of the 
machine itself, that cannot be diminished with- 
out involving a positive loss of power and ef- 
ficiency. 

Here as in the use of other machines, it is 
necessary to furnish an abundant supply of 
the raw material, or the manufactured article 
cannot be produced. -In other words, the 
vegetable products of the farm are obtained 
at ti:e expense of the elements of fertility in 
the soil, while the universally prevailing law 
of compensation requires an -equivalent re- 
turn to be made to maintain its productive- 
ness. 





If the hay and grain raised upon the farm 
are all sold off, a portion of the soil goes with 
them, and the farm is by so much diminished 
in value. 

To prevent this enormous waste, other ma- 
chinery, in the shape of live stock, is provided 
to convert the vegetable products manufac- 
tured by the soil into animal products of still 
greater value, and at the same time to return 
to the soil, for future use, the waste materials 
resulting from the process. 

Each set of machinery employed in this 
farm factory is thus furnishing raw materials 
to be worked up by the other, and a constant 
circulation of materials is produced. 

If we accept the law of modern philosophy 
that motion is force, we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that the more rapid and active the cir- 
culafion of matter in the machinery of the 
farm, the greater will be the results accom- 
plished. 

A correct system of farm management in- 
volves the adjustment of this machinery so 
as to give the largest profit with the least pos- 
sible loss, to the farm, of the elements of fer- 
tility and wealth. 

In carrying into practice any consistent 
system, particular attention should be given 
to the alternation or rotation of crops, and a 
prominent place should be given in the rota- 
tion to those crops which, when consumed on 
the farm, are of greatest value in restoring 
the elements of fertility to the soil. 


Moreover, by introducing a variety of crops 
in rotation, and making a judicious selection 
of animals to consume the coarser and valu- 
able vegetable products, the farmer, from the 
variety of resources, is more sure of obtain- 
ing remunerative returns for his labor in the 
course of a series of years, than when de- 
pending upon a single staple, which, by a de- 
cline in the market, may subject him to serious 
loss. 

It will be perceived, from what has already 
been said, that one great object in planning a 
system of farm economy, should be to econo- 
mize and make available a sufficient supply 
of manures to maintain, and if possible, in- 
crease the productiveness of the soil. This 
is, in fact, the sheet anchor of good husbandry. 
That eloquent writer, H. C. Carey, has truly 
said : ; 

“Of all things needed for the purposes of 
man, the one that least bears transportation 
is manure, and yet this is of all the most im- 
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portant. Each crop draws from the earth 
certain elements, and if these are not replaced, 
that crop must soon cease to be produced. It 
is indispensable that man be enabled to pay 
the debt which he contracts toward mother 
earth, when taking from the soil the elements 
of those commodities required for his sup- 
port. It is the condition upon which alone 
progress can be made.” 

Judgment, skill, and intelligence, are requi- 
site in devising and carrying out a system 
adapted to the wants of each particular farm. 
Although the general principles which should 
guide in practice are well established and 
easily understood, yet in their detailed appli- 
cation in each locality, much must be left to 
the judgment of the individual, who will have 
a wide margin left for varying particulars, 
without conflicting with those landmarks that 
cannot with impunity be violated. 

The farmer, above all other men, from the 
very nature of his calling, is brought most 
intimately into contact with the workings of 
nature. In his every-day life he is incessantly 
striving with nature for the mastery, and aim- 
ing to give direction to the natural forces 
around him. 

Light, heat, motion, force—mutually con- 
vertable, protean in form, pervading all na- 
ture, and taking an active part in its varied 
processes—are agents that he must guide sub- 
servient to his will, or like an untamed steed, 
that scorns control, they mar his plans and 
thwart his purposes.— Western Rural. 


Tue Depts or TREES.—There has recently 
sprung up some controversy as to the proper 
depth that trees should be transplanted, and 
as is usual in controversies of this kind among 
practical men, there is not the least hope of 
their ever coming to a common opinion on the 
question. And this is natural and perhaps as 
it should be. Different kinds of trees fre- 
quently require different modes of culture, 
beginning with the planting. For instance, 
dwarf pears should be planted deep, two or 
three inches below the union of the quince 
with the pear, in all soils where a dwarf pear 
ought to be. A fir or spruce should be 
planted shallow, and so, as a rule, should 


standard pear as well as apple trees. This 
exception should however be made; in light, 

rous soils they may’ be guaged deeper than 
in clay moulds. Thus the heavier the soils 
the shallower should the trees be planted. 
Such is ows experience.—Zz. 








My Experience in Pork Raising. 

The result of my own experience for several 
years past has convinced me that the prevail- 
ing error in pork raising is in overfeeding. 
The hogyish appetite of the swine “ growing 
with its growth and strengthening with its 
strength,” has met with too ready an acquies- 
ence on the part of his keeper, and has not 
rewarded at the meat tub the extravagant out- 
lay which has been deemed necessary to satisfy 
it. Beyond a certain point in feeding swine, 
no beneficial results are attained; on ‘he con- 
trary, the undue development of the stomach 
of the animal by producing an unnatural 
craving for the amount of food adapted to the 
capacity of the stomach, rather than to the 
requirements of growth and development, 
produces waste and consequent loss of profit. 
This, briefly stated, is my theory, based upon 
facts. 

Several years since, I began to practice 
more care in the raising of swine, weighing 
and measuring all the corn, meal and other 
feed used in raising a definite number, and 
noting the exact amount necessary for the 
largest production of pork, The want of care 
and attention to this matter will almost inva- 
riably, as I presume the most of your readers 
will admit, carry the expence of raising pork 
nearly if not quite up to the value of the pro- 
duction. 

Year before last, corn was high and pork 
cheap. In a conversation with some of my 
neighbors on the question of the profit or loss 
of making pork during that season, one stat- 
ing that his pork would cost him fifteen cents 
per pound, and another that he could not 
raise it for less than twenty-five cents, I ven- 
tured to make the assertion that with corn at 
$1.50 per bushel, and pork but ten cents per 
pound, I would suffer no loss. This was in 
December. I procured corn and meal at the 
above named price, and having three swine to 
fatten, I ascertained their weight at that time, 
and at the time of killing, which was in the 
latter part of Feruary following. An exact 
estimate of the increase in weight showed that 
I had succeeded within one-half pound of 
pork of accomplishing the financial feat 
promised to my doubting neighbors. 

My process of feeding is as follows :—I take 
a spring pig and commence by giving him 
from a gill to half a pint of raw meal, mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of milk to wet 
thoroughly, to which I add about a halfa pint 
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of milk three times a day, with a few potatoes 
boiled. I feed'a few potatoes until the pig is 
about four months old; my object in giving 
the potatoes being not so much for food as to 
produce a sufficient development of the 
stomach.. After that, until six months old, 
I give three pints of raw meal with about four 
quarts of milk a day, occasionally giving a 
few potatoes. After that until fattening time, 
I feed two quarts of meal with four quarts of 
milk or water perday. During fattening time 
I feed the swine one quart of meal with one 
quart of drink three times a day. If water is 
accessible to the animal at any and all times, 
it will be found that he will not drink a pint 
a day in addition to the above named quantity 
given with the food. 

For the past four or five years I have raised 
and fattened from three to five hogs per year 
on the above quantity, averaging fifteen 
pounds of pork to a bushel of corn. It will be 
seen that I discard swill and house slops as 
worse than useless, having demonstrated from 
actual experience that these sloppy messes, so 
conveniently disposed of and so lavishly fed 
out to the swine, render a larger quantity of 
more substantial food necessary in fattening 
time, in order to satisfy the cravings of appe- 
tite, without a corresponding increase of pork 
produced. 

My experience has demonstrated, to my own 
satisfaction at least, that meal fed in a raw 
state is better than when cooked. I now have 
a hog one year old the 2ist, of last June, 
raised on the above named quantity of food, 
which now, Sept. 21st, girths five feet, and 
measures five feet ten inches in length, esti- 
mated to weigh 450 pounds dressed pork. I 
commenced feeding this swine for fattening 
the three quarts of meal per day, on the 5th 
day of Sept.— Winslow Arey, Hampden, in 
Maine Farmer. 





The Hyacinth in Glasses. 

Of all the plants with which we are ac- 
quainted, the Hyacinth is the most suitable for 
this elegant though somewhat unnatural sys- 
tem, of culture, and failures may be more 
generally traced to mistaken kindness than to 


neglect. Its roots, like those of other plants, 
shun the light with instinctive care ; therefore, 
dark-colored glass should be selected. Never 
use spring water if you can get clear rain 
water. Place the bulbs in the glasses and fill 
With rain water so that it barely touches the 





bottom of the bulbs, and set them in a dark, 
cool, dry cellar or closet. When the bulb 
rests in the water at once, there is slight dan- 
ger of mouldiness ensuing. 

Examine them occasionally, and remove 
gently any scales that may be decaying, but 
be very carefui not to injure the young roots. 
When the glasses are moderately filled with 
roots, which will be the case in three or four 
weeks, remove them to where the plants will 
receive moderate light; and as soon as the 
plants assume a healthy green color, to the 
lightést possible situation, and where they can 
have abundance of fresh air. A close, heated 
atmosphere is very unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of handsome spikes of bloom. When 
in actual] growth, keep them as near the glass 
as convenient, and turn them. occasionally to 
prevent long, weakly, ill-shaped stems; the 
water should be changed at least every three 
weeks, using pure rain water, of about the 
same temperature as the bulbs may be grow- 
ing in. The flowers will receive a check if 
you do not attend to this. A small piece of 
charcoal will keep the water sweet longer. 

When the roots have nearly reached the 
bottom of the glass, there sometimes collects 
at the extremity of each a pellicle or covering 
of mucous matter. This soon stops up the 
mouths of the roots. by which the food of the 
plants is conveyed to the leaves. To prevent 
this the roots should be carefully drawn out 
of the glasses, and a wide vessel should be 
placed handy filled with clean water. In 
this immerse the roots of the bulb, and draw 
the mass carefully through the hand, pressing 
them gently. Do this two or three times until 
the roots are white and clean. Whilst one 
person is doing this, let another be washing 
out the glass, and wiping it quite clean and 
dry. Then gradually work the clean washed 
roots into the glass, before putting in any 
water. To get them in when numerous, it 
will be found necessary to twist them around 
until they reach their old quarters and the 
bulb rests on the neck of the glass; then fill 


the glass with clear rain or soft water, and 
replace it in the window. Once washing will 
generally be sufficient. After this no more 
care will be necessary, excepting occasionally 
changing the water. 

For giving vigor to the plants, and color to 
the flowers, we know of no better means than 
to dissolve in a quart of rain water an ounce 
of guano, and to pour one tea-spoonful of that 
into each bottle a fortnight after the flowers 
begin to appear.—B. K. Bliss & Son’s Catalogue. 
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SUNDAY READING. 


God’s Gift of Corn; A Sermon for Harvest- 
Tide. 
[cONTINUED.] 

“Thou crownest the year with Thy goodness; and Thy 
Clouds drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the 
wilderness: and the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; the Valleys also are 
covered over with corn: they shout for joy, they also 
sing.’’—PsaLm Ixv. 11—13. 

2. There is another way in which the har- 
vest-fields remind us of the unity of mankind, 
and knit us to the pastcarrying our thoughts 
far back into the days of old, and shewing 
how closely each generation of men depends 
upon God’s faithful care for their supply of 
daily bread. For the harvest is a yearly re- 
minder of the great covenant which long ago 
God made with mankind, and of the faithful- 
ness with which He keeps it. You remember 
that one part of the promise which God made 
to Noah, as he and his family stood alone in 
the desolated world, was, that seed-time and 
harvest should never cease, nor be interrupted 
again till the end of the world. And never 
yet has that promise failed. Never yet has 
the world been ruined and destroyed by famine. 
Dearths and famines have indeed often been 
allowed here and there as punishments for 
men’s sins, but never all over the world at 
once. If one land has suffered from drought 
or blight or storm, another has had abundant 
harvests: even as in old times when Canaan 
was afflicted, “there was corn in Egypt;” or 
as in our own days, when our harvests at 
home are poor and scant, God lets the abun- 
dance of other lands overflow to us. 

But in any case we are bidden to remember 
that it is to our Heavenly Father’s promise and 
faithfulness, each year renewed, that we owe 
the blessing of food. We really depend upon 
something higher and surer than our own toil 
or the “order of nature.” And this, happy 
for us indeed, man’s labor and industry might 
be in vain, the order of nature might fail; 
we have no certainty in them; but God’s 
promise cannot fail, we may place the fullest 
trust upon it. Were it not so, we might every 
year be in fear of the possibility of starvation. 
One year’s harvest lost throughout the world 
would, I suppose,inevitably bring starvation to 
all. For the corn is the wealth of the world; all 
its other riches, the coal or the iron, the silver 
or the gold, would be as worthless as the dust 





if the riches of the harvest-fields were to fail 
us. So that in very truth, however men may 
toil and heap up to themselves “ riches,” it i 
really and simply upon God’s promise alone 
about the harvest that they can depend for 
life’s necessaries. They are never independent, 
never safe in their own resources, never sure 
of more than the year’s food measured out to 
them each year aftesh. Think of this; and 
when you say “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” make it a more thoughtful earnest 
prayer, and make more deep, more humble, 
and more grateful your feeling of dependence 
upon God’s “crowning the year with His 
goodness,” and for his ancient promise’ sake 
“ covering the valleys over with corn.” 

8. And this will lead us on to think how in 
a yet higher way the corn is a preacher to us 
about God’s love and care for us. Do you 
know.that corn is God’s own special gift to us 
men? It comes straight to us from His hand. 
Of course all things that we have to use and 
enjoy come from God; but it is true to say 
that of all God’s gifts for our bodily wants 
tbe corn comes more specially, more directly 
from Him than any. For those who have 
made the carth and its fruits their study, have 
found that God gave corn to men in the begin- 
ning just as it is now,"all perfect and ready 
for their use, for the very purpose of being 
their special food. All other plants which we 
now use for food are quite unfit for food in 
their natural condition, as God first made 
them; but men have had to learn by slow 
degrees to train and cultivate them, and 80, 
as it were, to change them from their wild 
nature into usefulness. It was not so with 
corn: it came direct from the Creator’s hand, 
ready-fashioned for man’s use. 

So that, you see, the corn is indeed, as was 
said just now, a preacher of God’s love, as it 
were a messenger from heaven. And when 
the heathen of old thought that one of their 
false gods had given them the corn, and called 
it after the god’s name, they were in their 
blindness very near the truth, and may well 
give us a lesson of looking upward more than 
we do, and tracing the marks of God’s presence 
even in things most common. 

4. Finally, I shall ask you to reflect a mo- 
ment or too how this that has been said about 
the corn may help you to realize those yet 
higher truths of which corn and its use are 


Bible types. 
(To be continued.) 
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Baltimore Markets, Nov. 20, 1869. 

Correz.—Rio, 163617 c.. gold, according to quality: 
Laguayra 16a18}¢ cts., and Java 22a23% cts., gold. 

Cortron.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 

Upland. Gulf. 
+23 a— 00 
--23Ka— 00 
. -244 a243¢ 00 
PPYTETITTIT Tire tty eevccces 25 a34% 00 

FERTILIZERS.—Peruvian Guano, $93a—; California, 
70; Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; 
Reese & Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s w-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, 3; Rhodes’ Orcbilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
er-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
uth’s Challenge Soluble Phosphate, $60; Whann's Raw 
Bone Phosphate, $56. Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per 
ton, or $2.25 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 
We. per bushel, at kilns. 

FLour.—-Howard Street Super, $5.00a5.25; High 
Grades, $6.00a6.25; Family, $6.50a7.50; City Mills Su- 
per, $5.25a5.75; Baltimore Family, $10.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $5.75a6.00; 
Corn Meal, $5.00. 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1 281.82; 
White, $1.35a1.40. 

Rye.—$0.85a1.06 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
Ha57c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $0.80a0.95 ; 
bushel. 

Hay ann Spraw.—Timothy $21a23, and Rye Straw $20 
421 per ton. 

Provisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 134¢a— cts.; Sides, 
16% al7 cts.; Hams, 2la— cts. per Ib. 

Satt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.80a1.90; Fine, $2 60 
4$2.80 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50 cts. per bushel. 

Sseps.—Timothy $3.50a3.75; Clover $7.25a0.00; Flax 

55. 


Yellow, $0 80a1.00 per 


Topacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
Maryland. 
Frosted to COMMON. ..0+ +0000 
Sound Common o.secseceseesee 
MiMdling ..ccceccccce ve 
Good to fine DrOWN. ceases cccesees reer 
Taney. 
Upper country 
Ground leaves, NEW esses eccsecceceessecees 


oe eeeeeres 


Ae OCOO Oe Cee e Tees SHEE EHS SSEEBE ETE ETES 


Cece eee ee eseseeeereeeee 


Woot.—We quote: Unwashed, 30a33 cts.; Tub-washed, 
M51 cts.; Pulled 80a38 cts.; Fleece 40a45 cts. per Ib. 
Carte Marxst.—Common, $4 50a6.25; Good to fair, 
p.50a6.75; Prime Beeves, $6.75a7.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—Fair to good, 34 a4% cts. per lb., gross. 





Hogs —$13.25a14.25 per 100 ibs., net. 


Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Hewes & Co., Produce and 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 

Battimorg, Nov. 20, 1869. 


Burrer.—Western solid packed 25a30 cts.; Roll 30a40; 
Glades —a—; New York 40248; Franklin street 87 cts- 

BrErswax—35a40 cts, 

Currsz.—Eastern, 18%a19; Western, — to — cts. 

Drisep Fruit.—Apples, 7a8; Peaches, 8a12. 

Eaos—38a40 cents per dozen. 

Fratsers.—live Geese, — to — cents. 

Lagp.—Western, 19a20; City rendered, 20% cts. 

TALLOW.—10all1 cents. 

Potatozs.—60a75 per bushel. 
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IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 


And all People living in the Country. 
GREAT DISTRIBUTION OF 
Sewing Machines, Clocks, Watches, &c 

The great New-York AGRICULTURAL,HORTICULTURAL, 
and general FamiLy Papzr, the RURAL AMERICAN, is 
FREE to January next! No other paper of its class 
is so large, or so cheap, or so practical. It 
contains double the reading matter that can be found 
in other similar publication, for the same price—only 
$1.50 a year singly, and $1.00 in Clubs! A new vol- 
ume—the rouRTEZEENTH—begins January Ist, 1870; and 
its subscribers will receive gratuitously the most 
magnificent distribution of elegant First-Class Sew- 
ing Machines, Eight-day Clocks, solid Gold, 
and other Watches, ever before offered! Club Agents 
are wanted EVERYWHERE, as the paper is NaTIONAL, and 
circulates in all the States and Territories. The general 
Premivm™ List is more liberal than was ever before offered 
by any publisher in the United States. A splendid 840 
Sewing Machine, (really worth $60,) is offered rng 
for a Club that can be obtained anywhere in THREE Dars! 
Magnificent Hight-day Clocks, worth $15, foraClub 
that may be got up in OnE DAY; with solid GoLp and 
other Watches, &c., at similar rates! Now is the time 
for Club Agents to commence their lists, so as to re. 
ceive the paper FRze for the balance of the year. We 
invite all persons wanting the best and cheapest rura 
paper in existence to send $1.50 to us, and receive it from 
now to January, 1871; or to send for a sample copy, which 
will be sent Frexz. Club Agents supplied with specimens, 
Premium Lists, &c. 

Great Premiums for Early Clubs. 

For only ten subscribers, at $1 each, sent in before the 
1st of January next, or for TweLve after January Ist, we 
will send the Club Agent FREE, a copy of the Ruraut 
AMERIOAN, ONE. YEAR, and a copy of the New-Yorx 
WERKLY SuN, ONE YEAR, the best paper published, not 
PARTIZAN in politics! This offer, for TWO or THREE 
HOURS work only, is the most liberal ever before offered 
in the history of the rural press. ‘ 

Address, C. F. MINER & CO., New-Brunswick, New 
Jersey, (near New-York,) where the Editorial Office and 
farm are situated. dec-1t 


Shell Lime, 


FOR BUILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES’ 


For Sale in any quantity, 
AT MY KILNS, 
Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
NEAR ROSS STREET. 


The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city. 
ag” A liberal commission allowed merchants on orders. 


Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue, 
BALTIMORE. — 
W. H. OLER. 





dec-lyr 





mission to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes 

ines. Address Hudson River Wire Works,75 William 

St., N. ¥., Chicago, Ill., Richmond, Va, or me ~ pe 
Tennessee. ec 


$15 T0 8200 per Month to Agents, salary or com- 
N. 





A Trial Trip. Three Months for 30 Ots, 


With Premium free of choice Engraving: 
“CouNnTRY PLEASURES.”’ 


DO YOU LOVE 


Fruits, Flowers, Gardening, Rural Embellishments, 
Designs of Cottages, and all subjects of Rural 
Life, Literature, Art, and Taste, 


READ THE HORTICULTURIST, 


IMPROVED, BEAUTIFIED, INVIGORATED. 


In ability and practical value the volume for 1869 has 
proved superior to all other volumes issued for the past 
ten years, while the improvements for 1870 will add still 
more highly to its real excellence, and place it far in ad- 
vance of its past success. 

100,000 
Readers wanted to send for Illustrated Prospectus for 
1870 or take trial trip. 


REGULAR TERMS: 
Yearly, $2.50. Specimen Copies 
Month, 25 Cts. _— 
Illustrated Prospectus FrREB, on receipt of postage stamp. 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Prop’r., 


dec-2t 7 Murray st., N. Y., P. 0. Box 2446, 





The Ohio Improved Chester Hogs 


Produce the greatest amount of Pork for food consumed 
of any known breed. 
_ stamp for its description and a great variety of 
other 
Thoroughbred and Imported Animals 
and Fowls. 


LARGE STOCK. 
Hon. John Danforth of New London, 
sworn statement to the Agricultural De: 
ington, D. C., under date of Dec. 28, 1868, 
Improved Chester Hogs, purchased of L. B. Silver, Salem, 
Ohio, weighed, when 203 months old, as follows: One 
named Slick, one thousand three hundred and fifty-four 
(1354); one named Beauty, one thousand four hundred 


and fifty-two (1452). 
dec-1t L. B. SILVER, Salem, 0. 





Chickens, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
&c., of the Choicest Breeds, 


AND 


Chester White Swine of all sges 
for sale. 


Price lists sent free 
Address J. D. RICHARDSON, 
dec-tf 


Buckeystown, Md. 
RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS, 
SUPERIOR OATS, 


EARLY ROSE POTATOES 
‘ - my own raising, by the bushel, or hundred 
ushels. 


Price list sent free on application to 
dec-tf ” J. D, RICHARDSON. 
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Carhart & N ddan. 


Established in 1846, 
NOW 


H. P. Needham ‘& Son, 


ORIGINATORS 


AND 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


CELEBRATED 


"SILVER TONGUE” 
ORGANS 


MELODEONS 


Are publishing a 


Monthly Magazine, 
ORGAN-PLAYERS 


And for the Music and story loving 
public generally, called the 


“Silver Tongue 


DRGANIST’S REPERTORY.” 


Subscription 50 Cts. per year. 


8@Sample copies mailed free to 
any address, 





FE « Silver Tongue ” 
PARLOR 


ORGANS, 


“Silver Tongue” 


CHURCH ORGANS, 


“Silver Tongue” 


MELODEONS. 


Send for the 


“Silver Tongue” Album.” 
(MAILED FREE.) 


E, P, NEEDHAM & SON, 


Late O(ARHART & NEEDHAM, 
143, 145 and 147 E. 23d 8t., 


dec-1t NEW YORK. 





Cuas. F, Hanna. FRANK LEWIS. 


HANNA & LEWIS, 
AUTHORIZED 


Subscription A gents, 


No. 4 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


a. 
bd 


B@” Persons subscribing to the 
various Magazines, &c., through this 
Agency, will receive them promptly, 
FREE OF POSTAGE. dec-tf 
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ESTABLISHED 1843. 


E. WHITMAN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 


AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS 


AND . 
Agricultural Hardware, 
Nos. 22 and 24 SOUTH CAL VERT STREET, 
CORNER MERCER, 


ott? BALTIMORE, MD. 














E. WHITMAN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANDREW COE’S 
‘Super Phosphate of Lime, 


Nos. 22 and 24 South Calvert street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





oct-tf 




















A CARD. 


A Clergyman, while residing in South America as mis- 
sionary, discovered a safe and simple remedy for the Cure 
of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease ofthe Urinary 
and Seminal Organs, and the whole train of disorders 
brought on by baneful and vicious habits. Great numbers 
have been cured by this noble remedy. Prompted by a 
desire to benefit the afflicted and unfortunate, I will send 
the recipe for preparing and using this medicine, in a 
sealed envelope, to any one who needs it, Freeof Charge. 


Address 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, 
Station D, Bible House, 
oct-6t New-York City. 


Southern Stock Farms! 
Improve Your Stock!! 


We dre now prepared to fill orders more promptly then 
. uring the past year and a half; having at great cost and 
care in selection, increased our Breeding Stock of 


CHESTER WHITE HOGS 


To a capacity that will enable ust o supply our customers 
at shorter notice. We also have the finest stock of 


SUFFOLK HOG 


And warranted both to be pure and as good as any offered. 

Send for circular of prices and instructions necessary 
for the management of Swine. Fine Brahma and other 
improved fowls at reasonable rates. We cordially solicit 


your patronage 
JENKINS, SKILES & CO., 
Thomasville, N. C. 





Sep-tf 





THE CLIMAX KNITTER!! 


This is, without question, the best family knitting. 
machine ever invented. It is small, light, neat, simple 
of construction, durable, works very rapidly, has but one 
needle, makes the old-fashioned knitting-needle stitch 
(and two others,) with light or heavy, single or double 
yarn, sets up and finishes its own work, and needs no 
weights. Jt knits close or loose textures, hollow or flat 
web, large or small fabrics,—anything that can be knit 
by hand, and in a much better manner. A child tan 
readily operate it, and can learn to do so much sooner 
than to knit with ordinary needles. There is nothing to 
be done but to thread a needle and turn a crank, until 
the heel is reached, which is formed to perfection, with 
little trouble and no sewing: the same is the case with 
the toe. 

The price of this knitter is but $25 00, which places it 
within the reach of every family It is destined to be 
very popular, and we can offer agents, general and special 
exceedingly liberal terms for engaging in its sale. Send 
for circulars. , 

Address ESSICK KNITTING MACHINE CO.,8 W. 
cor. 11th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. oct-3t 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 


——— 





MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES. 


CHAS. 8S. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
oct-6t No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Imported 
Percheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch 
of the Morgan Stock, for sale. Also Pure bred Short 
Horn Cattle, Chester White and Albemarle Improved 
Swine, (the latter a cross of Woburn and Chester Whites,) 
and Bramah Fow!ls for sale. 

8S. W. FICKLIN, 


near Charlottesville, Va. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
(Jeneral Commission Merchant 


For sale of Grain, Cotton, Tobacco and Country Produce, 
and for purchase of all articles required by Farmers. 


Agent for Buchan § Co's 
CRESYLIC AND CARBOLIC COMPOUNDS; 
destructive of insect and fungus life and perfect disin- 


fectants. 
No.4 SOUTH 8T., Baltimore, Md. 


aug-tf 
FERTILIZERS. 

Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette te 
GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME, 
And al] kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 

THOS. BAYNES, 
No.139 McElderry’s ’ 
Foot of Marsh M 
BaLtrMoss, 





oct-ly 








feb-tf 
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Rupture Radically Cured. 


Daily’s 
VENTILATED 
TRUSS. 


RUPTURE CURED 


I believe there has never been a Truss to compare with 
my improvement, not only for a perfect and radical cure, 
but also for the comfort and convenience of the wearer ; 
of the thousands on whom I have applied -this Truss in 
Baltimore and vicinity, nearly all have been relieved. 
Where the rupture is not complicated with other disease, 
any one wearing the Truss may be cured, some ina short 
space of three months, especially young persons, although 
many over fifty years of age have also been cured. 


THE CLEANLINESS OF THE PAD, 


Not absorbing the sweat, but being ventilated, permitting 
the air to circulate around the injured part, makes it es- 
sential to the comfort of the wearer. Call and see it! 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.—A Com- 
petent Lady in Attendance. 


Also on hand a large and varied assortment of Surgical 
Appliance of every description, or made toorder. Elastic 
Stockings, Knee Caps and Anklets for varicose veins, 
swelled or weak legs, (I have these Stockings of every 
description, and will make to order any article wanted.) 
Fitch’s London, and every variety of abdominal Suppor- 
ters. Shoulder Braces for all sizes and ages, male and 
female. Splints, Spinal Supporters, Improved Piles Sup- 

rters. Crutches—the best and cheapest in use, Ear 

rumpets—twenty kinds. Galvanic Batteries for Nervous 
Disorders. Galvanic Belts for Headaches, Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Cramps, Sprains, &c. Pessaries, Syringes— 
every kind in use. Inhalers, Steam Atomizers for Lung 
Diseases, Nasal Douche, Ladies’ Abdominal Silk Elastic 
Belts—one of the best improvements of the age. Spec- 
tacles and Nose Glasses for the near and far-sighted. 
Elastic Belts for Corpulency. Trusses of every descrip- 
tion and size. Respirators, Artificial Eyes, Eye Shades, 
India Rubber SURGICAL GOODS of every description. 
Spray Apparatus for Throat Diseases. 

My stock includes the latest assortment of SURGICAI. 
INSTRUMENTS in the country, of my own importation 
and manufacture. All the New Inventions for the relief 
of the afflicted may be found in my establishment. 


Wholesale and Reatil. Orders from the coun- 
try promptly filled. 


W. F. DAILY, 


No. 234 W. Baltimore street, 3 doors West of 
Charles street, 


BALTIMORE, 


Odessa Nurseries. 
For Fall Trade of ’69 & Spring of ’70. 


75,000 Peach Trees 


Of Leading Varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS 
GOOSEBERRIKES, GRAPE VINE: 
OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS ASPARAGUS 
OOTS, AND SEED POTATOES. 
For further information address 
POLK & HYATT, 
Odessa, Del. 


SZ 


nov-tf 





nov-6¢ 


application. 





WEST’S 


Improved 
Double—Acting, Anti-Freezing, 
FORCING AND LIFTING 


PUMP. 


ADAPTED FOR 


Shallow or Deep Wells, Cisterns, and 
House Purposes ; 
For Filling Tanks and Reservoirs, 
§c., §c. 
Warranted to be the cheapest and 
most durable Pumps in use. 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
Received at the State Fairs in New York, Balti- 
more, St. Louis and Richmond. 
#@ Circulars and Price-Lists sent by mail on 
A. REUTER & SONS, 


15 N. Howard street, Baltimore. 


BOWER’S , 
COMPLETE MANURE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HENRY BOWER, Chemist, 
. PHILADELPHIA. 
MADE FROM 


Saper-Phosphate of Lime, Ammonia & Potash. 
WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION. 


This Manure contains all the elements to produce large 
crops of all kinds, and is highly recommended by all 
who used it, also by datinguished chemists who have, 
by analysis, tested its qualities. 


Packed in Bags of 200 lbs. each. 


DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., 
AGENTS, 
39 South Water and 40 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
79 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


And by dealers generally throughout the country. 


For information, address Henry Bower, Philadelphia. 
mar-ly 


$25 to $100 Per Week 


Made easy by any Lady. 20,000 sold in six months. 
The most wonderfully rapid selling article ever invented 
for married or single ladies’ use. NO FEMALE CAN 
DO WITHOUT IT. Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what 
has always been wanted, and always will. Profits large. 
Rights for sale. Lady Agents can makefortunes. Stand- 
ard article. Circulars free. Address BaNDANAH Manu- 
FACTURING Co., Box 60, Station “4”? N. York. nov-ly 


july-6t 











CHARLES FISHER, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Stoves, Tin-Ware and Housekeeping 


ARTICLES, 
92 N. Gay stREET, opposite Harrison, Baltimore, offer a 
large stock for sale at REDUCED PRICES. Please call 
before purchasing. oct-3t 
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SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 
Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 
HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 
PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 
Made from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, N. Y., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground. 


Monitor Mowers:--3 Sizes, 


This Mower we ean recommend as the best in use. 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
OULTIVATORS. 
Maryland Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rakes, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
SINCLAIR é CO’S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all the different patterns and sizes, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hay Rakes, 


GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make. WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 
The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend with 
nfidence to our friends and customers. 


All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
mar-tf R. SINCLAIR & Co. 
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EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
{+NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


TORK, PENNA., 


Offer the present season a full and complete stock, in both Nurszry and Sezp DeparTmenrs. 

PRICED LIST OF FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, &c.; 
now issued, and mailed to any address; also 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED LIST OF CHOICE SEED WHEATS, OATS, POTATOES, &e. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1870, will be duly 
mailed our customers (and others desiring it,) about January 1st, next. 

Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Dealers supplied at wholesale prices. oct-6t 


FRANK LEWIS, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT 
AND AGENT FOR 
Buchan & Co’s Cresylic & Carbolic Soaps, 


. Destructive to insect and fungus life, and perfect disinfectants. — 
Will purchase and forward all articles required by farmers without charge of commission. 
#® Particular attention paid to purchase of 


Fertilizers, Implements, Seed, &c. 


Mm oct-tf P. O. Box 1085. 57 S. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 








POOLEH & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LET EnL’s Gia 
ws PATENT AMERICAN ; 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER: WHEEL 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP; 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist Mills, 


ROBERTS’ BORR REGULATOR, 
Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotton Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. mar’ ly 
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GABRIEL D. CLARK, 
Cor. Water and Calvert streets, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


OL.OCE Ss, 
Silver & Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, 


Gold Chains, Lockets, 
And every kind of New HUROPBAN GOODS. 


GOLD EAR RINGS, BREASTPINS, 
With an Agent residing in Paris, I can, at my Store, 
Corner oF WATER AND CALVERT STREETS, supply Deal- 
ers at all times with new patterns; and where all kinds 


of Watches and Jewelry will be repaired, 


Notice to Purchasers 
WATCHES, FIRST CLASS 





Paints for Farmers and Others. 


The Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing 
the Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two 
coats well put on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 
10 or 15 years; it is of a light brown or beautiful choco- 
late color, and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab, 
olive or cream, to suit the taste of the consumer. It is 
valuable for Houses, Barns, Fences, Carriage and Car 
makers,Pails and Wooden-ware,Agricultoral Implements, 
Canal Boats, Vessels and Ships’ Bottoms, Canvas, Metal 
and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and Water proof,) Floor 
Oil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having used 5,000 bbis. the 
past year,) and as a paint for any purpose is unsurpassed 
for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. Price 
$6 per bbl. of 300 Ibs., which will supply a farmer for 
years tocome. Warranted in all cases as above. Send 
for a circular which gives full particulars. None genuine 
unless branded in a trade mark, Grafton Mineral Paint. 
Persons can order the Paint and remit the money on re- 
ceipt of the goods. Address BIDWELL & Gv. 

sep-6t 254 Pearl Street, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK... 


THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


: AND 
Farmers’ and Stock Breeders’ Advertiser. 
Only $1 per annum, in advance, 


A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming 
and Stock Breeding. Each number contains 36 large 
double-column pages, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings. Specimen Copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE. 


The Publishers of the AMzRIcan Stock JouRNAL have 
established a Veterinary Department in the columns of 
the JouRNAL, which is pesees under the charge of a dis- 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, whose duty it is to re- 
ceive questions as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds 
of stock, and to answer in igen in connection with the 
question, how they should treated fora ture. These 
prescriptions are given gratis, and thus every subscriber 
to the JouRNAL has always at his coc mand a Veterinary 
Surgeon, te of —— Every Farmer and Stock 
Breeder should subscribe for it. . 


Sent Free, 3 Months for Nothing. 


Every new subscriber for 1868, received by the first of 
February, will receive the October, November and De- 
cember numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large 
double-column pages of reading matter in the 15 num- 
bers. All for the low price of $1.00. Address 


N. B. BOYER & CO., Publishers, 


jan-tf Gum Tras Chester Co., Pa. 





ORESYLIOC SOAPS 


AND 


Saponaceous Compounds, 
PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Go., 


190 ELIZABETH ST., 


NEW YORE. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers, 


2 


For the first time available compounds of this acid are 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
fungus and insect life, and so obnoxious to the latter, 
that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not compins with water, and if 
mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
rung off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destro 
the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compousill 
which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
ing in its effects. The compound known as x 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which — 
cold water may be added until of the desired ae 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 

of the Prorgcror to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, asa 

rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 

solution will suffice. 


Soldin 1 lb. Ganisters, at 50 Cents, 
3 66 ee $1.00 
| eer = 1.25 
10: ** ¥ 2.25 
50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 
Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 





Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &€., 
destroying fle.s and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and 

of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLANT PROTECTOR. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 8 1b. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where insects 
of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Prorgzoros. 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 


jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 
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w= BRYAN'’S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 


A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or 
other places inaccessible to teams, 


It works with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 
lo 150 loads a day. 

The late M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot Co., Md., writing under date of 20th January, 1860, says 
n regard to this machine: 

“T had it worked in the presence of several gentlemen, just to see the ‘modus operandi,’ and to be satisfied of the 
ower and efficiency of the machine; and two mules of medium size appeared to have sufficient power to deliver on 
he shore a bucket full, equivalent to a cart load, in about six minutes. The mud at that trial was dropped on the 
reek bank. The mules were awkward and shy of the strangers present, and the hands were awkward at the novel 
upation. We brought on shore about fifteen cart loads, and I feel entirely confident that I shall not be disap- 
ointed in the machine when it is put at full and regular work. Some of our farmers who have taken advantage of 
ow tides and ice in the creeks to obtain small quantities of this mud, think it a very valuable manure; indeed that 
pinion appears to be universal here, but as the machine is of recent invention, and only a few have been erected, 
here has not been time to test the actual value of the mud asa fertilizer.” 

Having tested the machine, he writes under date of 27th July, 1860: s 
“Having successfully tested the working of your Mud Lifter, I have the further, pleasure of testifying to the effi- 
acy of the mud. You may remember that in December last, when the machine was first erected, we lifted some 
enty loads of mud with it from the bottom of a salt water cove. This was acted on by the frost, and this spring 
s put on a point of thin land, in my corn field, where I never have had a vigorous crop of any sort, but now the 
nd on which the mud was applied has a dark green, and vigorous growth of corn, entirely superior to the adjoin- 
ing land, although the land undressed with mud is rather better, and both had the same dres.ing of shel] marl. In 
his case the mud has had most unmistakably a profitable effect The land is a yellow clay loam.” 


For particulars, address BRYAN & BROTHER, 
july- Care of ‘‘ American Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 


CANFIELD, BRO. & CO., 
229 Baltimore st., Baltimore, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN | 
FINE WATCHES, DIAMONDS and 
FINE JEWELRY, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, 
TRIPLE SILVER PLATED WARE, 


A full stock, Spoons and Forks, Cutlery, Clocks, 
Bronzes and Fancy Goods. Agents for Walt- 
ham American WATCHES, in Gold and Silver 
(Cases. Watches Repaired. july-6t 








eS a eo a ob d 
Pat’'d Water-Proof' Paper 
Roojing, Siding, Ceiling, 

Carpeting, Water Pipes,e 
Lave Gutters, §&c. Address 
5. J. FAY & £0NS, Camden, New Jersey. 

FF 


aoc 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


WILLIAM BROWN & SON, 
PRACTICAL WATCHMAKERS. 


JEWELRY, SILVER and PLATED WARE. 
a9” A large and choice assortment of Gold and Silver 
















































F 0,000 Maria Perla de las An- Watches, Chains, Rings, Pins, Sleeve Buttens, Gold and 


Havana Concha Cigars. 
Packages of 1000. Manufactured of genuine Vuelta 
bajo Tobacco of our own importation. A full flavored 
Havana Cigar. Well seasoned. Sample boxes of 100 
ent by Express at $8, C. O. D., free of expense. 
G. H. BOLENIUS, 202 W. Pratt street, 
july-ly P. 0. Box 1373, Baltimore, Md. 
, 
INE A HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE. 
« Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours,with 
ut using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE? 
inegar Maker, Cromwill, Conn. sep-ly 








Silver Pencils, Bracelets, Spectacles, &c. 
jan-ly 8S. E.Cor. Baltimore and Charles sts., Baltimore. 





Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 





N. E. Cor. Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. 
oct-tf s 
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THE 


Piedmont Land Agency 


VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG, Va. 


Principal Branch Offices: 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
ORISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 


We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 
South of the James River, East of the Blue 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to.our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear and indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 

E. C. RANDOLPH & CO., 
PIEDMONT LAND AGENCY, 


jan-tf At either of the above named offices. 


The School of the Good Shepherd, 


For Boarding and Day Scholars, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 
the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and delightful part 
of the city, facing the Southwest corner of Franklin 
Square. The young ladies are under the constant super- 
vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching is in the 
hands of Rev. C. W. Rankin, Rector of St. Luke’s Church. 

Texms—payable half yearly in advance—for Boarding 
Scholars, $300. 

The only extra charges are for Music, Modern Langua- 
ges and Drawing. 





Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 594 West | 


Fayette street, Baltimore. noy-tf 


“The Rural Gentleman,” 
A Monthly Journal of Practical 


Horticulture, Agriculture & Rural Affairs. 
Edited by a Practical Horticulturist, 


With a Corps of Able Assistants and Occasional Con- 
tributors. 
TERMS, $1 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





Canvassers wanted everywhers, and inducements of- 


fered to make it pay those who will work. 
Address J. B. ROBINSON & CO., 
No. 2 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Ma. 


DRAINAGE. 
A superior lot of DRAIN TUBES and TILES 
sale at wholesale prices. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER BUSINESS ACENCY, 
BALTIMORE. 


dec 





may-tf 


The Baltimore and . 
Ohio Railro 


SB toe: ad 


On and after SUNDAY, May 9th, 1869, three daily 
trains will be run between Baltimore and Wheeling and 
Parkersburg, as follows: 

MAIL TRAIN will leave Baltimore daily (Sunday 
excepted) at 8.15 A.M. FAST LINE will leave daily 
(including Sunday) at 4.00 P. M. EXPRESS TRAIN 
will ewe: daily (except Saturday) at 9.45 P. M. 

ese trains connect at per es —_ do gpcae, for 

all points West, Southwest and North : 
WINCHESTER "ACCOMMODATION. TRAIN leaves” 
Baltimore daily at 4.10 P. M., (except Sunday.) Leaves 

Winchester for Baltimore daily (Sundays excepted) wie? 
A. M., connecting at Frederick Junction with train for 

ee and at Hagerstown Junction with train for. 

THE E ELLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN leaves Baltimoreat 
6.20 and 9.50 A. M. and 1.20 and 5.10 P.M. Returning 
leaves Ellicott’s Mills at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M. and2.4 
and 6.30 P. M. 

FOR HAGERSTOWN. 

Leave Baltimore at 8.15 A. M. and 410 P. M., connect- 
ing at Hagerstown Junction with Washington coun iy 
Railroad, arriving at Hagerstown at 2.50 and 9.20 P. 
Returning, leave Hagerstown at 5.10 and 10.25 A. M. are 
riving in Baltimore at 10.40 A. M. and 5.05 P. M. 

FOR WINCHESTER. 

Leave Baltimore at 8.15 A. M. and 4.10 P. M., arriving 
at Winchester at 8.05 and 9.35 P.M. Returning, leave 
Winchester at 5 and 10.15 A. M., arriving in Baltimore 
at 10.40 A. M. and 5.05 P. M. 

FOR WASHINGTON. 

Leave Baltimore at 4.20; 7.00, 5 08, 7, 8.35 and 11 A, 
M., and 1.30, 3.55, 4.35 and 8.30 P. M. 

FROM WASHINGTON FOR BALTIMORE. 


Leave Washington at 7, 8 and 9.30 A. M., and 12,45, 
2.50, 4.20, 5.40, 7.45 and 9.00 P. M. 
FOR ANNAPOLIS. 
Leave Baltimore at 7 and 11.00 A. M. 
Leave Washington at 7.00 and 9.30 A. M. 
Trains leave Annapolis at 6.30 A. M. and 3. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Baltimore for Washington at 4 20, 5.08, 7. 00 and 
8.35 A.M. and 4.35 and 8.30 P.M. Leave Washington at 
8.00 A. M. and 12.45, 2.50, 5.40, 7.45 and 9.00 P. M. 

For further information, Tickets of every kind, &€., 
appl iy to J. T. ENGLAND, Agent, Camden Station, or at 
the Ticket Office. 

JOHN L. WILSON Master of Transportation. 
L. M..COLE, General Ticket Agent. 


| FOR SALE, 7 
|A Beautiful Farm and Country 


Residence, of 65 Acres, 

CALLED ‘‘BELLEVUE,”’ 
Situate on Elk Ridge, Howard county, Md., one mile 
from the Relay House—the junction of the Washington” 
| Branch, and main stem of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 9 miles from Baltimore and 29 miles from Wash- 
ington. A short road also leads to the Washington 
Turnpike. The place is easy of access, eminently health- 
ful, and the society in the neighborhood is excellent—_ 
churches, mills, &c., convenient. The Jand is good—all 
arable, no wood land—and is easily cultivated. Plenty 
of fruits of all kinds. 

Improvements—well-built frame dwelling, with parlor, 
dining room and library on the first floor—also kitchen 
and pantries; eight rooms on second floor; a summer 
kitchen adjoins dwelling; frame barn, stable and cow 
house; servants’ house, four rooms—brick spring-house, 
chicken-house, ice-house, store-house, coal sheds, cistert, " 
with pump, &c. Apply to 

FRANK LEWIS, 
No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 


nov-tf 








feb-tf 
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Take it all in all, the best magazine for children in the | 
world.” The Sunday-School Times. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 


An Illustrated Magazine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


THE CHILDREW’S HOUR 


is the most beautifully illustrated magazine published. 

For 1870, it will exceed in interest and beauty all pre- 
vious years, 

In Tos CatLpRen’s Hove for January will be pub- 
lished four original illustrations, on tinted paper, by 
Bensell, and engraved by Lauderbach, of Longfellow’s 
exquisite poem, 


“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 

Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Pheebe Cary, Mrs. 
M. 0. Johnson, T. 8. Arthur, Mrs. L. A. B. Curtis, Ada 
M. Kennicott, Mrs. M. L. Clark, Rosella Rice, Irene L——, 
Kate Sutherland, and many other gifted authors, write 
regularly for 


The Children’s Heur, 


land will make it for 1870 the most attractive and charm- 
ing children’s magazine in the country. 


The Children’s Hour 


s pronounced by the secular and religious press, by 
athers and mothers all over the land, by ministers of ail 

nominations, the purest and best magazine for children 
jn the world. Youne AND OLD everywhere read 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


ith delight and profit. It speaks, through simple form 
language, the highest truths, and while the little ones 
fascinated by its sweet stories, these heavenly truths 
rop like good seeds into their minds, to bear fruit in af- 
r years. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
RB Cepeseas sees sacetnedes dastcecess sancaneeess ae Tae 
§ Copies cose cecsesece osde enbeccovsseqes OO 
0 Copies, and one ‘to getter- ‘ap of club....+..--10 00 
Every one sending a club of five or more subscribers, 
0 Tas CuHILpRzn’s Hover, will receive as a premium a 
py of one of our splendid. steel engravings,. ‘‘BED- 
IME,” or “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” Enclose ten 
sto pay for cost of mailing. 
PREMIUMS. 
Tool-Chests, Books, Dolls, Sewfng Machines, Silver 
Vare, Organs, &c., &c., are offered by the pubifshers as 
remiums for subscribers. s@ Send for Premium List 


md specimen number. 
Address T. 8S. ARTHUR & SONS, 


nov-2t 809 and 811 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


This superior mill has been in use 
gf by a very large number of Farmers 
g/ and Stock Feeders for many years and 
and it has attained a reputation for 
being the best Farm Mill in use 
It is cheap, simple, durable and efficient. It’is 
adapted to all kind of horse powers and grinds 
all kind of grain rapidly. 


Also Manufacturers of an improved 
FODDER, STRAW, AND HAY. CUTTER. 


Send for discriptive Circular, and address 
Wm. L. BOYER & BRO., 
sep-4t Philadelphia Pa. 


WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNIPTING MACHINE. Price 
25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ver invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Lib- 

| inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 











ee MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
oct-3t 


Aromatic Vegetable Soap. 


For he Delicate Skin of Ladies & Children. 
aug-ly SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 





| &75 to §200 per month and expenses, or a commission 


f-om which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., 
or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 

CAUTION. —Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. oct-3t 





Specialties! 


isso. 


Standard 
—_~ PEACHES, 
Gold. Df. 
PEACHES, 
Cherries, 
Currants, 


Gooseberries. 


PLUM TREES. 4 to 5 feet, one year, branched, per 
100, -$15;. per 1000, $125 
PLUM SEEDLINGS, $4 to $15 per 1000, owing to 
quality and quantity. - 
Complete assortment of TREES, PLANTS, VINES, 
pre pl 8, SEEDLINGS, STOCKS, ROOT GRAFTS, 
ete., 
Sead. stamp for Price-List; Ten Cents for Catalogues. 
noy-tf Address, W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, O. 


FESEEEEEERY 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are ‘how prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitabie. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men,” That all 
who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as 
are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the 
trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, 
which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The 
People’s Literary Companion—one of the largest and 
best family newspapers published—all sent free by mail. 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. nov-3t 


C. B. ROGERS, 
Wholesale Dealer and Importer of 


Garden and Field Seeds, 


No. Philada., Pa. 








nov-2t 133 Market st., 
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~The Farmers’ Favorite, 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 


BICKFORD & HUPEMAN f 


WORLD RENOWNED PREMIUM .- 


eGCRAIN DRILL 


WITH THE 


IMPROVED GUANO ATTACHMENT ane GRASS SEED sows | 


Patented April 22,1256. jp» Ab New Patent Mar. 19, 








OF THE 


Re-issued May 18, 1858. ae 
JONTINTIONS 5 


— ——— aw i aY j y “ 
Patented Aug. 18, 1858. == TELL = Grain Distribul 


The Desideratum of Seeders! 
Perfect in Mechanical Construction ! a 
Perfect in its Performance of Wo 


Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with 
Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous stream through ‘each tut 
forming equally well up hill or down, side hill or level. | 


No Bunching of Grain! . 
No Liability to Get Out of Order or Brok 1 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. 


PRICE OF THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DE 
Delivered on Boat or Cars at Baltimore. 
. Tube Grain Drill 


9 cc ‘se 
Grass seed ineiiisiie ‘ either of the ing 


TERMS CASH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 
fez Purchasers in all cases pay freight from Baltimore. 
For one of these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


No. 59: South Charles stre 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 








